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Mighty queer ideas 
lie back of many of 
the bills introduced 
in state legislatures, a considerable num- 
ber of which blossom into new laws for 
the torment of certain interests. More 
often than not these freaks of legislation 
are aimed at public utilities. That is why 
telephone associations find it necessary to 
keep committees on guard at state capitols 
while the legislatures are in session. 

Probably the champion of these unique 
propositions is the scheme of a New York 
assemblyman to have the government buy 
up all the radio patents that have been 
issued so there can be complete federal 
ewnership and control of all radio activi- 
ties, eliminating all possibility of monopoly 
and establishing regulation of the broad- 
casting stations. 

His plan is to commit the state of New 
York to the idea, and then bring pressure 
to bear on Congress to carry it through. 


*k * *k * 


At first glance the scheme seems to be 
too grotesque to be considered at all prac- 
tical, but nevertheless it is being given 
much serious discussion. 

As a government ownership proposition 
on a big scale, it, of course, is being 
supported by those who favor govern- 
ment operation of utility enterprises, and, 
Strange to say, even others who are not 
riendly to public ownership are nibbling 
at the idea because they think radio pos- 
sibilities are so vast that they should be 


reserved for the people as a whole. 


— 


‘heir argument runs that radio comes 


a 
& 


near to being a “natural monopoly” as 
anything could; that in private hands its 
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full possibilities for the public cannot be 
realized, and aiso while in private hands 
it offers too many opportunities for the 
exploitation of the people. 

It is pointed out that it was in recog- 
nition of these facts that the federal gov- 
ernment already has assumed a consider- 
able extent of regulation, which indicates 
a belief that radio is essentially a public 
utility. In fact, governmental regulation of 
radio, in many ways, goes beyond the 
regulation of railroads, the telegraph and 
the telephone. 

* * * ok 

One of the big objections to. the New 
York proposal would be the enormous 
expense involved, for existing radio patents 
are valued so highly that it would take 
billions to acquire them for the govern- 
ment, and, besides, many new patents are 
being issued every day as the new industry 
develops. 

That consideration, alone, in these days 
of earnest demand for governmental 
economy and lower taxes brands the plan 
as impracticable. 

Still, the significance of the discussion 
lies in the fact that it shows the public 
opposition to monopoly is unabated, and 
that there is deep hostility to any one 
group controlling a business partaking of 
the nature of a public utility. 


* * * * 


It was recognition of this same senti- 
ment that has induced the Senate to order 
the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 


gate the General Electric Co. on charges 


of having “acquired a 
monopoly of the elec- 
trical power business, 
and the manufacture and sale of equip- 
ment used by such power systems. This 
means a busy season for the trade com- 
mission and also for the so-called “power 
trust.” 

With similar actions being taken by the 
Department of Justice against various 
other concerns charged with attempting to 
monopolize business in lines such as 
tobacco, bakery products, sugar, grain and 
dyes, it looks as though the government 
considers the Sherman anti-trust law as 
still alive and enforceable. A federal suit 
has even been filed against the “peanut 
trust” in Virginia. 

Recent large mergers of capital have 
aroused the suspicions of Washington of- 
ficials that the anti-monopoly laws are be- 
ing ignored, and the present crusade is for 
the purpose of checking up on such activ- 
ities of big business. 

* * *k x 

Women play an important part in the 
telephone business, and it is remarked that 
they are figuring largely in the state tele- 
phone conventions held this year. They 
are represented on the programs of most 
of the meetings, and do their full share to 
add to the interest and value of the pro- 
ceedings. At the Minnesota convention, 
well-known telephone women had charge 
of an entire session, and the experiment 
proved a success. 

Miss Anne Barnes has been assigned by 
the traffic committee of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association to at- 


tend the state meetings, speaking on traf- 
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fic problems and urging the adoption of 
standard methods of operating. Her wide 
experience in traffic work and extensive 
acquaintance with conditions entitle Miss 
Barnes to be known as “the dean of traf- 
fic instructors”; and this wise assignment 
will enable her to aid materially to the 
excellent work she has done in improv- 
ing service conditions. 

The association is to be commended in 
securing Miss Barnes as its representative 
in traffic matters, for her work at con- 
ventions will prove helpful to telephone 
men who desire to improve their service. 

* * * * 

While the recent rate decision of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission with 
regard to. the Glenwood Telephone Co. 
contains good sense, and is founded on 
practical experience and fair play, it still 
suggests further desirable action. 

In this case the commission dismissed 
the complaint filed by nine subscribers con- 
cerning the service rendered, on the ground 


that they were getting all they were paying 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


North Dakota, Valley City, March 10, 
11 and 12. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 10, 
11 and 12. 

Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 17, 18 and 19. 


Ohio, Columbus, New Southern 
Hotel, March 24, 25 and 26. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn Har- 
ris Hotel, May 5, 6 and 7. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 13, 14 and 15. 








for. In other words, while the service 
might not be considered wholly satisfac- 
tory, the existing rates were too low to 
provide first-class service, and the com- 
pany was doing the best it could in the 
circumstances. 
k * * * 
So far so good. The commission de- 


clined to ask the company to do the im- 
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possible, and refused to insist on a grade 


of telephone service better than the rates 
permitted. 

The suggestion comes to mind, however, 
that right here was the proper time to 
Admittedly 
the company is not receiving rates that will ° 


mend conditions effectively. 


allow good service, and the commission 
might logically have invited it to apply 
for the additional revenue that would en- 
able it to improve service conditions and 
obviate further complaints from sub- 
scribers. 

Commissions, however, are rather chary 
about suggesting a course that may lead 
and the Nebraska 


regulatory authorities, anyway, are to be 


to public objection, 


commended for protecting the company 


against patrons who demand first-class 
service while paying third-class rates. 
Another good feature of the Nebraska 
commission’s order was its refusal to in- 
terfere in the internal management of the 
company on the ground that it had no 


jurisdiction in such matters. 


Wisconsin’s Annual Convention 


Many Matters of Interest Considered at Meeting of Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association at Madison— Friendly Spirit and Addresses of Real, 
Practical Merit Features of Gathering — Activities of Organization Shown 


The outstanding feature of the 16th con- 
vention of the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association was the spirit of friendliness 
which was in evidence from the time when 
the “first dayers” arrived until the last 
out-of-town attendant had left. The con- 
vention, held at the Park Hotel, Madison, 
February 10, 11 and 12, was attended by 
something over 150 of Wisconsin’s livest 
telephone people, for there were, as is now 
noticeable at the various state conventions, 
a number of telephone women who are in- 
terested in all of the convention topics. 

Following a suggestion of President W. 
L. Smith of Neillsville, the convention di- 
rected the establishment of a committee on 
committees. The function of this com- 
mittee will be to designate such commit- 
tees and suggest members for them as may 
be required by conditions and problems of 
the industry. 

Two new directors were elected in place 
of retiring directors F. H. Runkel, of 
Portage, and H. A. Price, of Markesan. 
The new directors are S. L. Odegard, of 
Madison, and F. M. McEniry, of Mil- 
waukee. 

The directors at a meeting on February 
12 reelected Senator W. L. Smith of 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


Neillsville, president. Arthur Taylor, of 
Rhinelander, was elected vice-president ; 
John A. Pratt, of Madison was reelected 
secretary, and S. L. Odegard, of Madison, 
was elected treasurer. 

Preliminary to the opening of each ses- 
sion the feeling of good fellowship was 
stimulated by the singing of a number of 
popular songs led by W. L. Miller, with J. 
C. Harriman, at the piano. Both of these 
men are associated with the French Bat- 
tery & Carbon Co. 

Immediately upon calling for order at 
the first session on Tuesday afternoon, 
Senator W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, de- 
livered his address as president, saying 
in part: 

President Smith’s Address. 

“The time allotted to your president 
precludes the possibility of an extended 
discussion on the present status of the tel- 
ephone industry, as that would necessitate 
an exhaustive report on the social, eco- 
nomic and financial condition of the whole 
state in reference to our business. 

Although there is financial distress in 
some quarters and some irregularities in 
our economic structure, yet, in general, it 
may be said that Wisconsin is in a fairly 


flourishing condition in trade, manufacture 
and commerce. The agricultural situation 
is, perhaps, the most alarming economic 
condition that we, as citizens, must face, 
but economic depression produces distrust, 
unrest—yes, even revolution. 

A survey of the facts would indicate 
that the most alarming situation exists in 
the social and political viewpoint of our 
people as expressed by our law-making 
body. The expression of this discontent 
finds an outlet in proposed and enacted leg- 
islation. Our state is presumed to have a 
Republican administration, but socialistic 
sentiment and ideals seem to govern much 
of the legislative enactment in Wisconsin. 

Perhaps some of you think of the social- 
ist movement as one embracing only a sys- 
tem of government ownership of property. 
While this is one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of that party, and although its con- 
sumption would seriously affect us indi- 
vidually, there. would not need be any 
alarm engendered by such a proposition, 
as experience would teach the people that 
systems of ownership are subject t 
change; such a conclusion, however, misses 
the real mark. 


The real danger lies in this fact: ‘That 
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the intended goal of the socialist party is 
the overthrowing of the present system of 
government in America and that much of 
the social reform proposed is but a cloak 
to cover this sinister design. 

Perhaps this can be best illustrated 
briefly by reference to the two attempts in 
the past 13 years to wrest the control of 
the Republican party from those then in 
control; the first in 1912 by Roosevelt, the 
second by La Follette in 1924. While both 
of these movements were built around and 
bolstered up on certain social reforms, the 
Socialists ridiculed the former, but as- 
sisted the latter attempt. The reasons for 
this can be easily found in analyzing the 
fundamental proposals in the two political 
upheavals. 

The 1912 episode was merely a fight for 
political control of a party, with certain 
promised social reforms as its basis. There 
was no attempt to change fundamental 
principles of government. 

In 1924, the movement, while based on 
promised social reforms, went far toward 
political revolution and gained the support 
of the Socialists. 

As far back as 1912, the platform of the 
Socialist party demanded not only the 
usual communistic reforms, but declared 
for the abolishment of the United States 
Senate and the veto power of the Presi- 
dent; the abolishment of all federal 
courts, except the supreme court; the elec- 
tion of judges to short terms of office; a 
revision of the Constitution of the United 
States; and lastly, the abolition of the 
power of the supreme court to pass upon 
the constitutionality of laws passed by 
Congress. 

A comparison of these aims with the 
planks in the National Progressive or 
Third Party movement shows the simi- 
larity of purpose and accounts for the 
coalition. 

The same forces are at work in our own 
state, and while as a matter of fact the 
Socialist party polls only a small fraction 
of the state’s vote, the potential strength 
of that faction in the legislature is many 
times greater than the numerical propor- 
tion of its membership. And herein lies the 
danger—that too many people seem unable 
to distinguish the difference between social 
reform and Socialism, and are swallowing 
the latter as a pill that may cure all our 
economic ills when its bitter interior is 
glossed over with a 
social progress. 

Under the guise of social reform, the 
Socialist party is attacking and tearing 
down our system of representative govern- 
ment; attempting to change or abolish our 
system of court procedure; destroy the 


sugar coating of 


national and state defenses; outlaw private 
productive property ; and to discourage in- 
dividual initiative through excessive taxa- 
tion on production and income. 

This tendency on the part of a group of 
our people and lawmakers is bringing our 
State into disrepute in the nation; is de- 
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stroying our commerce and credit, and 
driving established industry, as well as 
individuals, to seek location and residence 
elsewhere. 

Is it not time that we, as an association, 
paid some attention to these tendencies, 
which may not only seriously interfere 
with our business, but may ultimately de- 

















Senator W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, Was 
Re-elected President of the Wiscon- 
sin Association. 


stroy our rights as citizens of this state 
and nation?” 

Taking up the matter of insurance, Pres- 
ident Smith summarized the work of the 
association’s committee on insurance, say- 
ing : 

“As you know, one of the most im- 
portant subjects under consideration by 
your association during the past year or 
more has been the matter of adequate and 
satisfactory insurance coverage for insur- 
ance protection against various hazards of 
the business. 

Your committee on insurance, appointed 
at the summer meeting held at La Crosse 
on June 26, 1923, made a thorough study 
of various forms of insurance coverage 
for telephone companies, its efforts in that 
regard embracing a number of discussions 
and conferences with the representatives 
of a number of leading insurance organiza- 
tions. 

You will recollect a report of the work 
of your insurance committee was presented 
to you at the last annual meeting of your 
association in June of 1924. You will, fur- 
thermore, remember that we at that time 
listened to a proposition made by Mr. Pur- 
nell of the Purnell Insurance Agency of 
Chicago, having particularly to do with 
proposed protection against sleet, tornado, 
windstorm and loss of use hazards, and 
that addresses were furthermore made to 
us by other insurance men relating to vari- 
ous forms of indemnity and protection. 

Questionnaires have since been forward- 
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ed to all members of the association with 
a view to deriving information as to tele- 
phone plant and property subjected to these 
various hazards and, furthermore, to se- 
cure the viewpoints and the sentiment of 
the membership on the matter of sleet, 
tornado and windstorm insurance particu- 
larly and the subject of insurance gener 
ally. 

In the meantime, your officers have dis- 
cussed the proposals made by the various 
insurance people from various angles, to 
the end that some definite practicable plan 
might be suggested to meet this problem 
which will result most satisfactorily in a 
cost which is not prohibitive and which 
will, in the final analysis, prevent the diff- 
cult and embarrassing situations, finan- 
cially and otherwise, which various tele- 
phone companies encounter quite frequently 
as a result of sleet storm conditions and 
other casualties which cannot be definitely 
foreseen, nor cannot adequately be guarded 
against through either 
maintenance methods. 

We are glad to say that some real 
progress has been made in the direction of 
solving these problems, but your commit- 


construction or 


tee is not yet ready, and I am sure your 
officers are not yet in a position, to recom- 
mend definitely a plan which will bring the 
best results at most reasonable costs. 

I am sure that I voice the sentiments of 
not only your officers but of the entire 
membership in saying that we are all 
agreed that some plan of protection against 
the various hazards of the telephone indus- 
try which have not been properly guarded 
against in the past is extremely necessary 
and that something must be done to pro- 
tect and indemnify the telephone business 
against these risks and hazards which con- 
stantly menace the stability of the tele- 
phone business. 

The proposals we have received from 
the insurance people are, of course, inter- 
esting and worthy of very thorough con- 
sideration; on the other hand, there may 
be a way of devising some other plan 
which will work out most satisfactorily 
from a cost standpoint and otherwise. It 
is our purpose to keep on in our efforts to 
finally suggest and urge upon the mem- 
bership some method of meeting the situ- 
ation in a way which will be mutually 
satisfactory in every respect to all com- 
panies concerned. 

As we have indicated to you before, a 
movement in this direction has received 
favorable commendation from our railroad 
commission and from other important 
sources, and we intend to do everything 
that is practicable to bring it to a success 
ful and satisfactory conclusion. 

While it has not been feasible as yet to 
actually place into operation a plan for 
protection and indemnity against the sleet 
storm and some other hazards, it is grati- 
fying to report to you that, since this move- 
ment was started and the importance of 
generally has been 


insurance coverage 
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urged upon our members, many of the 
member companies of this association have 
arranged for a more nearly adequate pro- 
tection against various hazards of the bus- 
iness. 

It will thus be seen that our efforts, 
though not anywhere near final culmina- 
tion, have borne some good fruit and that 
they have been more than worth while. 

Your committee on insurance and your 
officers, who are earnestly collaborating 
and cooperating with this committee, fully 
appreciate that the present status with ref- 
erence to most of the telephone companies 
on adequate insurance coverage, which has 
prevailed since the very inception of the 
industry upwards of forty years past, can- 
not well be changed over night. 

Our efforts, therefore, are quite largely 
in the nature of an educational program 
which obviously cannot be abnormally 
‘hurried along. However, we are not dis- 
couraged, because we are, ourselves, en- 
tirely sold on the proposition of an ade- 
quate protection against all of the risks 
and hazards of the telephone business ; and 
we have every confidence that those of our 
members who do not yet fully appreciate 
the importance of the situation will be 
brought to its realization in good time. 

It is, therefore, my suggestion that the 
insurance committee be kept intact and on 
the job and that it, together with the 
assistance and cooperation of your officers, 
which I am sure will be wholeheartedly 
forthcoming, continue in the good work. 
It is our hope that before another year 
rolls by some insurance plan which is 
workable and satisfactory in every respect 
will be made available.” 

Looking back over the years of the as- 
sociation, President Smith said he some- 
times wondered what has been accom- 
plished and hence made up a list of some 
of the many problems which have been 
handled by the association. 

Declaring that the association’s work to- 
day is too largely the work of one man 
and impossible for him to handle, the pres- 
ident advocated the creation of a commit- 
tee on committees—a permanent committee 
—which would select committees to do the 
special work which must be done. 

In suggesting that a representative of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. be elected to the 
board of directors, President Smith pre- 
sented a number of reasons for his ad- 
vocacy of such action. 

Upon motion the president was author- 
ized to appoint a committee on nominations 
which was announced to consist of G. H. 
Moede, Luxembourg; F. H. Runkel, Port- 
age, and J. L. Christie, Arcadia. 

A committee on general arrangements 
and seating was also named, composed of 
A. H. Bowden, Almond; W. H. Phelps, 
South Wayne, and C. H. Barlow, Briggs- 
ville. 

H. A. Price, of Markesan, was then 
called upon by President Smith for a dis- 
cussion of the question, “How Far Is 
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Standardization of Telephone Equipment 

Practical?” Among other things, Mr. 

Price said: 

“How Far Is Standardization of Tele- 
phone Equipment Practical?” 

“We hear more about the words ‘stand- 
ards’ and ‘standardization,’ than any other 
words in the telephone industry. We hear 
much about standards of construction, 
standards of material, standards of equip- 
ment and last but, most important of all, 
standards of service. As a matter of fact, 
all other standards are adopted for the 
purposes of bringing our service to the 
highest possible standard and to maintain 
it at such a level and when, to accomplish 
this, changes in other standards are neces- 
sary, they should be made without ques- 
tion. 

No standard of equipment should be 
adopted without a careful study of the 
service to be given. What I am referring 
to here as standards of service are not the 
standards of service set forth by the rail- 
road commission—these are always to be 
kept in mind—but I refer to what might 
be called physical standards or kind of 
service. 

To illustrate: My neighbors on the 
north have, or did have, their rural lines 
equipped with telephones using light, di- 
rect-current generators which will signal 
Central but will not ring the alternating 
current bells of other telephones on their 
line, and all calls must be made through 
Central, even to their next-door neighbor. 
So I cannot see any advantage in privately 
calling Central, when all bells on the line 
are rung to complete a call. 

Then we have a few exchanges in the 
state who give to their rural patrons regu- 
lar selective service, such as is given on 
party lines in villages and cities. 

These different types of service can not 
be successfuly maintained in a single ex- 
change for reasons which must be plain 
to all. 

A manager, in making his selection of 
the class of service which he intends to give 
to his patrons, must be governed by local 
conditions, the needs of his people, their 
ability to pay and the backing he can get 
from his community. 

There are two methods of standardizing 
on telephone instruments—one by stand- 
ardizing on a certain make, the other by 
standardizing on a certain type of instru- 
ment. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not care 
so much about whose name is on the out- 
side of the cabinet as I do about the 
power and efficiency of the parts on the in- 
side and a general similarity in the cabinets 
themselves; always, of course, adhering 
to a certain definite arrangement of these 
parts with a view to ease of access for 
the purpose of repairs and renewals. 

If you will pardon a personal reference 
I wish to quote a little from my experi- 
ence upon entering the telephone game in 
1905. When I bought out the Markesan 
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exchange, it consisted of a small local ex- 
change of about 75 instruments on an old 
McCluer wire plant. These 75 local in- 
struments had been purchased in a job 
lot from some older company which was 
standardizing its service. As I remember 
it now, there were about 75 different styles 
and makes of instruments, ranging all the 
way from a two-bar, 80-ohm series set up 
to the then modern five-bar, 1,600-ohm set, 
and all of the old-fashioned, long back- 
board type. 

One of my first experiences in this vil- 
lage exchange was to disconnect my Mc- 
Cluer from its grounded post—accidently, 
of course. I did not find the trouble acci- 
dently, but only after several days of dili- 
gent search. My problem of standardiza- 
tion of equipment began right there. From 
that time nearly up to the present, I have 
been getting rid of that bunch of junk. 

I standardized on a three-bar, 1,000-ohm 
bridging instrument for local use and a 
five-bar, 1,600-ohm instrument for rural, 
regardless of the make of instrument, be- 
cause I found that I could keep closer to 
my standard by changing makes occasion- 
ally than I could by continuing in using 
the same make. 

Changes in style and appearance of the 
cabinet to any marked degree is detrimen- 
tal to the operator who buys them. It 
creates dissatisfaction among the _ sub- 
scribers. Some manufacturers have ‘gone 
to seed’ along the line of so-called refine- 
ment in appearance which add nothing to 
the efficiency or effectiveness of your serv- 
ice but do add to the dissatisfaction of 
your patrons. 

Some of the things said relative to tele- 
phone instruments are applicable to switch- 
boards as well, although most of us small 
operators operate but one, or at the most 
two, switchboards. I have three, which 
are all of the same make with interchange- 
able parts. I have standardized on steel 
cords in preference to tinsel, because I 
think, on the whole, they give better serv- 
ice where the boards cannot be supervised 
and tested by an expert. 

Standards in materials and in construc- 
tion are almost as important as standards 
in equipment.” 

Dr. A. W. James, of Muscoda, in dis- 
cussing Mr. Price’s remarks said that 
when he entered the business about 12 
years ago, he bought different makes of 
instruments. He found, however, that a 
man may know how to adjust one particu- 
lar type of bell but may know nothing of 
others. Now he would standardize on 
types of sets which have interchangeable 
parts, so that a man would not have to be 
familiar with a number of different types. 

F. H. Runkel, of Portage, heartily en- 
dorsed the idea of standardization, not 
only in the instruments but in other equip- 
ment and supplies and thus reduce tlic 
amount of materials that must be carried 
in stock. 

A very interesting discussion of “Trars- 
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mission” was then presented by H. R. 
Huntley, transmission engineer, Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., Milwaukee. 

In the solution of the problem of con- 
necting subscribers for satisfactory com- 
munication with each other wherever lo- 
cated, Mr. Huntley three funda- 
mentals : 

First, there must be enough sound from 
the listening receiver in sufficient volume 
to be heard. 

Second, the sound must be intelligible. 

Third, the sound must not be drowned 
out by extraneous These ex- 
traneous sounds are of three types: Line 


gave 


sounds. 


noise, crosstalk and room noise. 

After a discussion of speech and hear- 
ing, a number of slides were shown to il- 
lustrate the losses in local and long dis- 
tance transmission. 

Mr. Huntley closed his address with a 
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issue permits for minors to work in elev- 


ators because we know that many are 
dangerous.” 
He criticized those industries that do 


not pay their employes a living wage. 

“Without any hesitation,’ Mr. Wilcox 
asserted, “I say that the industry that 
doesn’t pay its experienced workers enough 
wages to allow them to live in decency 
and comfort hasn’t any business in Wis- 
consin, and the sooner it moves to another 
state the better it will be for Wisconsin. 
The strength of the state lies in upstand- 
ing men and women, able to live in com- 
fort and who are strong morally and phy- 
sically.” 

Assailing opponents of the child labor 
amendment. Chairman Wilcox remarked, 
regarding the character of arguments 
heard over the state, “I have been im- 
pressed with the large number of people 
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hali of the state’s employers already had 
established 49-hour weeks. The 1923 legis- 
lature in amending the 
hours of work endeavored to bring some 
sub-standard 
standard of right and justice. 

The minimum wage law, the speaker 
stated, gave a lot of trouble, not only in 
large exchanges but 


law relative to 


conditions up to a decent 


small exchanges as 
well. In making its orders the commission 
did the best it knew how and it has really 
said to the telephone companies that they 
should handle their situation as best they 
could. 

“The aim of the industrial commission,” 
declared Chairman Wilcox in closing, “is 
to keep down strikes between employes and 
employers.” 

Professor F. A. Aust of the Department 
of Landscape Design, University of Wis- 
consin, was introduced by Vice-President 








Some of Those Present at the Three-Day Annual Convention of the Wisconsin State Telephone Association at Madison. 


demonstration showing the effects on the 
transmitted voice of.a low-pass filter and 
a high-pass filter in the circuit. 

The Second Session. 

Speaking on the “Effect of recent court 
decisions on the administration of the min- 
imum wage and the hours of labor for 
women employes,” F. M. 
man, Wisconsin Industrial 
declared that in 


Wilcox, chair- 
Commission, 
the recent 
Supreme Court decision industries in Wis- 


spite of 


consin that do not respond decently to the 


minimum wage law are the rarest ex- 


ceptions. 

lle declared the purpose of the com- 
Mission is to give practical, intelligent ad- 
ministration of the law. 


e explained how the industrial com- 
ion administers the laws of the state, 
emphasizing the fact that minimum wage 
an’ hour laws must be applied uniformly. 

\finimum age or hours laws,” he said, 
cainot be administered on an individual 


mis 


“ 


basic. We don’t issue permits for girls to 
Worx in hotels because we know that in 
some it is not safe morally.. We don't 








who have so suddenly discovered that the 
Wisconsin child labor which have 
been subject to so much criticism, are now 
to be commended. Their concern for the 


laws, 


Wisconsin laws seems to be the main argu- 
ment of those who oppose the amendment.” 
Wisconsin laws protecting workers can 
not be enforced on an 
Mr. Wilcox asserted. 

Referring directly to the telephone in- 
dustry, he said: 

“The legislature has declared, with statis- 
tics to back it up, that it is not safe to 
let boys work in line construction. They 
must not be used for that kind of work. 
Accidents will happen to your boy as they 
have to other boys. We simply will not 
pass judgment as to whether this boy or 
that boy is going to be safe in employment 
that is barred to the boys of the state as 
a whole.” 

Regarding the state law limiting wo- 
men’s hours of work to nine hours a day 
and 50 hours a week, Mr. Wilcox pointed 
out that before the measure was enacted, 
a state survey had shown that more than 


individual basis, 


Runkel to speak on the subject of “Tree 
Trimming.” 

Professor Aust stated that he felt the 
great need for constructive work along the 
line of tree trimming and asked for sug- 
gestions and the tele- 
phone men regarding the problem. 


information from 

He showed the value of trees along the 
highways in protecting the roads and told 
the 
relative to the trees affecting their crops 
had been overcome. 

Wire-using companies now are the only 
remaining along the 
He suggested a committee be 
appointed to outline the problem and stated 


how various objections of farmers 


objectors to trees 


highways. 


that his department be glad to co-operate 
in working out a solution. 
H. A. 


his approval of Professor Aust’s sugges- 


Price, of Markesan, expressed 


tion and stated that he thought it would 
be along the line of work of the proposed 
committee on committees. 

“Accidents and Safety Methods” was the 
subject of an interesting “grass roots” talk 
by Frank J. Mayer, district plant superin 
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tendent, Wisconsin 


waukee. 


Telephone Co., Mil- 
Mr. Mayer pointed out that the 
greater number of accidents are not found 
in the so-called dangerous jobs and he 
would not class the telephone business as a 
dangerous one at all. Safe methods are 
not accident methods and he declared him- 
self emphatically in favor of education in 
regard to causes of accidents. 

He urged the use of safety methods and 
education and declared that that combina- 
tion would have an excellent effect on re- 
ducing accidents. In closing he suggested 
the association get reports of accidents of 
all kinds and tabulate them and then set 
up comparisons. 

To emphasize the importance of safety 
methods in preventing accidents, a number 
of slides were shown in which the acci- 
dents all resulted from bad habits in doing 
work. Mr. Mayer’s paper will be pub- 
lished in full in a future issue. 

The Wednesday Afternoon Session. 

President F. B. MacKinnon of the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation was the first speaker at the Wednes- 
day afternoon session, presenting a discus- 
sion of conditions as he has found them 
throughout the country. One thing that is 
needed in the industry, he declared, is 
more business management, more construct- 
ive planning. 

The Wisconsin association, he stated, is 
not provided with sufficient funds to have 
a staff to do its job. He asserted that he 
knows of no situation where so little con- 
tributions are made as go into the tele- 
phone associations. The associations need 
broad assistance. He cannot see why the 
telephone companies do not stand on their 
own feet. The Independents renege on 
paying into the state association, many de- 
pending upon “Mother Bell” to provide 
the funds for carrying on the association’s 
work. 

“Every state association should have a 
traveling chief operator,” he declared. 
“What has Wisconsin done? The work 
cannot be done unless your association is 
financed the same as your companies. The 
association’s support is a business expense 
and is so recognized by the state com- 
missions.” 

Among other things stressed was the 
employment of an accountant by the state 
association so that his services would be 
available to member companies and so 
that accounting conferences could be held. 
Plant conferences were also advocated and 
the use of the state association as a clear- 
ing house for knowledge regarding the 
telephone business. 

“The one great step that you can take,” 
Mr. MacKinnon declared, “is to put your 
state association upon a_ business basis; 
and unless you go ahead and do so, I 
know of no other way.” 

“Traffic Problems” was the subject as- 
signed to Miss Anne Barnes, Des Moines, 
Iowa, representing the traffic division of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
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Association. Miss Barnes stressed the 
moral obligation of companies to keep 
abreast of the times. The people must be 
given universal service of a high type, for 
telephone service is now so closely woven 
everywhere that a standard service is most 
important. 

District have 
great value to telephone companies and 
Miss Barnes told of schools held in Iowa 
from which much good has been derived, 
not only from the educational point of 


conferences proved of 

















Secretary John A. Pratt’s Report Showed, 
in Few Words, the Wide Scope of the 
Association’s Activities. 


view, but also from the social contacts 
with other operators. 

She urged managers to pay more atten- 
tion to their operators and spoke of what 
Iowa has been doing for nine years in 
holding schools, having the state associa- 
tion’s traveling chief operator visit the 
offices and also of talks given before 
Kiwanis, Rotary and other organizations 
and at schools. 

In closing, Miss Barnes referred to the 
“Toll Reference and Text Book” issued 
by the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association and also the “Magneto 
Instruction Book” for operators in the 
smaller exchanges. Use of these books of 
the national organization will do much 
toward bringing about standard service in 
the various exchanges, she declared. 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 

Secretary John A. Pratt was then called 
upon by President Smith for his report. 
He gave a few statistics to the work done 
during the year which included district 
meetings held at the offices of 17 com- 
panies, at which 181 companies were repre- 
sented with a total attendance of 376. 

The secretary traveled 5,223 miles by 
automobile, during the course of which he 
made personal visits to 53 companies. He 
examined the accounts and made sugges- 
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tions to 11 companies; supervised the gen- 
eral accounts of three companies; and pre- 
pared rate cases for seven companies. 

The association has a membership of 5 
class A and B companies, 47 class C, 67 
class D, making a total membership, in- 
cluding associates, of 132 companies. 

The financial statement showed receipts 
of over $8,700 and disbursements of over 
$8,600, leaving a small balance in the 
treasury. Mr. Pratt, after presenting these 
statistics, continued: 

“The mariner keeps his log book and 
carries his determine at all 
times whether or not he is progressing. 
Without these aids he could hardly find 
out the degree of his progress, and the 
harbor, if reached at all, would be reached 
by chance. 

It,is a thorough knowledge at all times 
of the situation and a definite goal in mind 
to be reached, which sets the limit to ac- 
complishments and holds out that inspira- 
tion and hope which crown our efforts 
with zest and achievements. ‘Beyond the 
Alps lies Italy’ may sound academic, but 
the philosophy of the expression has fired 
the imagination of youthful America to 
such a degree that the results achieved 
make the myths and prophecies of the 
necromancer of old sound like the ordi- 
nary tales of an humble tradesman. 


compass to 


We need more of this philosophy in our 
lives to dissolve the drudgery too often 
associated with our daily tasks. ‘Beyond 
the Alps lies Italy!’ A single continent 
welded into one vast community was the 
Italy which lay beyond the Alps scaled by 
Alexander Graham Bell and his pioneer 
associates in our industry, and you, my 
friends, you are the living, vital, indis- 
pensable elements which complete the 
grand and glorious panorama. 

Knowledge is power—and so we may, 
with propriety, attempt to review condi- 
tions as we find them in our industry and 
chart a course of action which will be a 
source of inspiration to every individual 
who has dedicated himself to the task of 
supplying telephone service, a service 
which has come to be recognized as one of 
the most important elements in our mod- 
ern way of living. 


Telephone Service an Index to the 
Character of a Community. 

“Let no one think his task is insignifi- 
cant. The happiness of some home may 
be dependent upon its ability in some emer 
gency to reach a telephone in one of the 
remotest corners of the country. The fail- 
ures of some enterprises may be linked 
inseparably with some one or more inef 
ficiently operated telephone systems. 

The traveler, the tourist, the hom: 
seeker, will tell you that his impression 
of a community are very often and ver 
deeply determined by the quality of th: 
service supplied by its public utilities. You 
task can hardly be considered insignifica' 

(Please 30.) 


turn to 


page 











It Will Happen in Every Office 


Do Some Subscribers Regard the Telephone and Its Operators as Safety 
Valves for Their Ill Temper?—Are the Operators Only Voices to Them?— 
Mrs. Hastings Offers Some Suggestions on the Subject to Miss Operator 


Mrs. Hastings had brought some papers 
to her husband at the telephone office. As 
she was leaving, she encountered a girl in 
the hall—an agitated, flushed-faced girl. 
“Hello, Harriet,” said Mrs. Hastings. “Off 
duty 2” 

The girl tried to reply but only suc- 
ceeded in bursting into tears. 

“You haven’t had trouble with the Chief, 
have you?” asked Mrs. Hastings anx- 
iously. 

Harriet shook her head. “No, the Chief’s 
line,” she replied, between sobs and chokes. 
“She just excused me from the board for 
ten minutes. It’s that old Mr. Soupert— 
he’ll make me lose my job yet.” 

“Come in here and tell me about him,” 
suggested Mrs. Harriet’s 
sobs and tears were bound to cause com- 
ment if some one came along the hall. 

Together they went into the restroom. 

“Now, tell me,” said the manager’s wife. 

“There's nothing much to tell,” said 
Harriet, “only I just can’t stand that old 
man much longer. He tries to run every 
musical thing in this town, and everybody 
says how polite he is to all the musicians 
—and he calls them a dozen times a day, 
it seems to me—but he surely does take his 
spite out on me. I[ got so nervous a while 
ago that Miss Combs had to excuse me 
from the board. 
many 


Hastings, for 


I'll bet she won’t stand 


more tantrums from either,” 
she finished gloomily. 


“But just what does he say 


me, 


to you?” 





You haven't had trouble 
with the chief, have you? 


cy 








“It’s That Old Mr. 


Soupert—He’ll 
Job Yet.”’ 
asked Mrs. Hastings. “I always thought 
him such a kind old man, and so useful to 

the town.” 

‘Well, he isn’t kind to me,” replied Har- 
rict resentfully, “nor a bit useful, either. 
H« uses his telephone more than any other 
three men. He calls all the.members of 


’ a regular nervous fit. And I 
hate to report him to the ) 
Chief all the time. She'll 






Make Me Lose My 


By Mabel Graham Knipe 


his orchestra and all the members of his 
Civic Chorus, and all the members of the 
church choir. And when they don’t an- 
swer or when I’m one second late in see- 
ing his drop, he takes time off to be hateful 
to me. I can’t watch his drop every min- 
ute of my time.” 

“But just what does he say?” 
Mrs. Hastings. 


persisted 


“Why, he says different things. 
Today he said I'd better try sleep- 
ing at night and not at the 
board in the day-time. And he 
said my voice is as thick as 
molasses on a cold morning 
He nags at me until | have 


get to thinking I’m a baby.” 

In spite of herself, Mrs. 
Hastings laughed. “I 
can’t help it, 


just 
Harriet,’ she 
said, apologetically. “| would 
never have dreamed there was that naughty, 
childish streak in that dignified old man. 
But [ suppose it’s in all of us if we get 
tired enough. And he really is a tired old 
fellow. He should have given up his mu- 
sical work years ago, but there’s no one 
in town to take his place. 

never charges for any of it, 


You knew he 
didn’t your” 
“T don’t know anything about him ex- 

cept as a telephone subscriber,” said Har- 

riet soberly. “And he’s the meanest one | 
have to deal with.” 

“In one way, I'm almost glad to hear he 
bad,” meditated Mrs. Hastings. 
“Otherwise, he would make me 
ashamed, i 


is so 


because he is so 
worthwhile, and the rest of us 
do so little for the good of the 

When | that he, 
has his traits, he 
seems nearer than he otherwise 


town. hear 


too, bad 


would.” 


would 
feel that way about him if you 


“I don’t believe you 
had him yell at you once,” said 
Harriet. 

“Probably not,” agreed Mrs. 
Hastings. “But I think 
he has any more idea of insult- 
ing you, Harriet, than he does of hurt- 
ing the feelings of the telephone itself. 
You are nothing more than a voice to him 


don't 


—and many times you are a safety-valve 
He 
he yearns to say to some of his musicians 
and which he dares not.” 
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as well. says things to you which 


Suddenly she broke off. “How is your 
little brother, Harriet?” she asked, appar- 
ently irrelevantly. 

“He’s fine,” replied Harriet, beaming 
through her tears. “Oh, Mrs. Hastings, 


he says the cutest things. Only yester- 


Excuse me, Il was trying 
an experiment 
ie a 










“Your Voice Was as Thick as Molasses When You Spoke 
of Mr. Soupert.”’ 


day— Mrs. Hastings interrupted her. 
“Excuse me,” she said. “I was trying an 
experiment, Harriet. Your voice was as 
thick as molasses when you spoke of Mr. 
Soupert—thick with anger and hurt feel- 
ings. I wanted to see if it 
all the time. But it isn’t! 
spoke of vour little brother, it was cleat 


and sunny.” 


was that way 


As soon as you 


“But I don't think of my little brother 
when I talk to Mr. Soupert,”’ protested 
Harriet. 

“Of course not,” agreed Mrs. Hastings 
“But did you ever think of filling your 
self. with kind, helpful thoughts 
each morning so that they naturally work 
out through your voice during the day? 


sunny, 


“Did you ever think how much ease and 
comfort a clear, cool, kind voice can carr) 
to your subscribers—even to unreasonable, 
tired old men like Mr. Soupert? Polite 
ness doesn’t accomplish much unless it is 
backed by kindness and interest.” 


Harriet’s face thoughtful but 
doubtful. “Even when I’m polite, lots of 
people are rude,” she argued. 

“Bad won't hold 
real politeness, in the end,” 
Hastings positively. 


was 


manners out against 

Mrs. 
“Now let me give 
you a tip about dealing with Mr. Soupert 
When he starts getting unruly, call him 
by his name. Say, ‘Did they answer, Mr. 
Soupert?’ and Ill wager dollars he 
cease his meanness very soon. 


said 


will 


“TI don’t know why it is, but nine out of 
ten people will be ashamed of their bad 
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manners when they realize that the other 
person talking over the telephone knows 
them as individuals. It’s easy to be rude to 
a machine but not to a human being who 
is interested in you. I know you haven't 
time to call many subscribers by name— 
but just try it on the few disagreeable 
ones like Mr. Soupert.” 

“I'll try it,” promised Harriet smilingly. 
“It can’t hurt, and maybe it will help. I’m 
afraid my ten minutes are up,” she added 
as she rose to go. 

“Good gracious, yes,” agreed Mrs. Hast- 
ings. “So they are—and more, too. Tell 
the Chief it was all my fault. But if you 
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let that voice of yours tell Mr. Soupert 
that this is a kind, sunshiny world, after 
all—if you do this, I’m sure the Chief 
won't object to the extra five minutes 
we've taken.” 


United States to Call Conference 
of World on Radio. 

The government has begun preparations 
for calling a world conference on radio, to 
be held here. This would be a sequel to 
the London conference of 1912. The 
World War prevented carrying out the 
decisions of that meeting. 

At the Lisbon conference of 1908 for 

















YOUR BIT—SONG SERVICE 
By Miss Anna Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


In my travels I frequently stop at old, old hotels which were built in the 
days when lumber was very cheap, even the highest priced wood which we 
have today, such as black walnut. How generously and elaborately the inside 
wood trimmings were put on; black walnut panels in the walls as high as the 
average adult; huge window sashes and casements reaching from the floor to 
the top of high ceilings; baseboards and fireplaces—all made of black walnut. 

My, but our great-grandparents truly believed in permanency, solidity, and 
substantiality. Of course, they had to build substantially to keep out the 
cold and to hold the heat produced by fireplaces and, later, stoves. Besides, 
the woods were full of black walnut trees. 

Commenting on the beauty of the black walnut wood trimmings in one 
of these old Iowa hotels, I was given the following interesting story by a 
hotel proprietor : 

“Our neighbor had a great black walnut tree cut down recently, which 
stood in front of his home, because his wife disliked the shade in that partic- 
ular angle of their premises. Anticipating he would have considerable diffi- 
culty in finding some one to remove the tree without damaging the house, he 
inquired of a lumber dealer where he would be able to locate such a workman. 
The dealer said he would make arrangements to have the tree removed. 

A day or two later our neighbor’s wife telephoned him that several men 
had been out looking at the tree and had not only solicited the job, but had 
asked her what price she would consider for the tree. Realizing that the 
wood of the tree must be of considerable value, he made inquiries around 
town concerning its worth. When the men returned, he named what seemed 
to him a stiff price, but the prospective buyer whipped out his checkbook and 
wrote a check covering the amount. The deal was closed. 

The next morning the buyer returned with his men and supervised the 
removal of the tree. One thing our neighbor noticed was, that the utmost 
care was taken not only to protect the house but also the tree. You see, that 
lumber dealer knew the value of the tree.” 

I am telling this story, today, particularly for the operators who work 
in cities, but there is a lesson in it for all of us. When you sit at those 
switchboards which make possible, with a minimum of effort, almost wizard 
service, realize that their value is fabulous. , 

Many of the materials must be imported from foreign countries and the 
workmanship is that of men of super-talent. When you sit in cozy rockers, 
reading books furnished by your companies, or recline on couches, or dance 
on hardwood floors, accompanied by victrola music—living conditions uncom- 
mon to many of you in your homes—think not only of your personal comfort, 
but also of the value you receive for the amount expended that you may be 
physically fit. 

You are worth it; but show appreciation by your care in the use of these 
comforts. That is all your companies ask, is it not? 

MORAL: Birds show their appreciation of black walnut tree-homes 
by song. Show your appreciation of your beautiful telephone homes by song- 
service. 
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the revision of the telegraph convention of 
St. Petersburg, decision was made to hold 
the next conference in Paris in 1915. While 
the United States was not a party to the 
telegraph convention, it did take part in 
the London conference in 1912 and subse- 
quently ratified the convention signed at 
the end of the meeting. 

Article 11 of that agreement provided 
for modification under certain circum- 
stances that stipulated that meetings were 
to be called by the participating powers 
from time to time. By direction of the 
Secretary of State the American delegation 
invited the other delegates to hold the next 
conference in Washington, which was 
unanimously accepted and the date was 
fixed for 1917: 

The war caused the postponement of the 
telegraph conference scheduled for Paris 
in 1915, and the radio telegraph confer- 
ence, set for Washington in 1917. At the 
peace conference of 1919 the world con- 
ference idea was formulated and designed 
to embrace all electrical communications 
and to broaden world facilities. Provisions 
were made to hold the conference in Wash- 
ington and the President was authorized 
by Congress to call such a conference. 

A program for the conference was taken 
up in a preliminary discussion by repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Italy and Japan in October, 
1920, in Washington. No agreement was 
obtained for a combined telegraph and 
radio meeting, so the French government 
has called a telegraph conference for the 
spring of this year in Paris. 

The United States, under the general 
program originally agreed on, is now pre- 
paring for the radio conference to be held 
in Washington. 

At this conference, which is expected to 
follow that held in Paris, the strides in 
radio and communication since the 1912 
convention will be taken up along lines 
demanded by more modern conditions. 
When the 1912 meeting was held only 
wireless communication between ship and 
short station was considered, but at the 
forthcoming gathering the radio telephone 
broadcasting methods and similar improve- 
ments will be studied with the idea of 
adjusting them to international require- 
ments. 


Warren (Mich.) Rural Telephone 
Co. Votes to Sell to Bell. 
Stockholders of the Warren Rural Tele- 
phone Co., Warren, Mich., have voted to 
accept the offer of $21,000 for the prop- 
erty made by Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
The real estate owned by the company 
in Warren is not included in the sale, 
which covers only equipment, exchange, 

lines and station instruments. 

The Warren company of which George 
Schuster, of Warren, is president and 
William Roth general manager, serves 
about 300 subscribers. 
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Practical Radio for Telephone Men 


Eleventh of a Series of Articles on the Installation, Operation and Maintenance 


of Radio in the Home— Discussion of the Reflex Types of Receiving Sets; 
Their Construction and Details of Their Operation; Their Circuit Advantages 


Member I. R. E.; Associate Member, 


The principle of reflexing tubes in a 
radio receiving set is becoming more pro- 
nounced day by day. Manufacturers are 
adopting this method of construction in 
their sets because by reflexing one or more 
tubes they can obtain more volume with 
the same number of tubes. 

Reflex, as applied to a receiving set, sim- 
ply means the using of a tube twice. To 
make this more clear refer to Fig. 1. This 
is a schematic drawing and shows (1) the 
incoming signal passing into the first tube 
at a high (radio) frequency, out through 
a radio frequency transformer and into 
the detector. (2) This rectified current 
is then passed into an audio frequency 
transformer and fed back into the tube 
again and (3) passed through the tube to 
the head telephones. 

Last year the two and three-tube reflex 
sets using a crystal detector were very 
popular and several manufacturers made a 
business of manufacturing kits for the user 
to assemble. There were very few manu- 
factured reflex sets for sale. About the 
only reason for their not being made was 
because nobody knew exactly what the 
patent situation was, and most of the man- 
ufacturers hesitated to make the com- 
pleted sets, for they were not quite sure 


but that they might be involved in a 
patent suit. 
Lately, however, the patent situation 


seems to have clarified and more reflex sets 
are being manufactured. One or two large 
manufacturers of receiving sets have 
adopted reflexing in their standard sets so 
that it is now possible to get a regenera- 
tive receiver using three tubes and re- 
flexing two of them, a neutrodyne set hav- 
ing four tubes and reflexing two of them, 
a superheterodyne set using six tubes, one 
of which is. reflexed. 


One of the most popular reflex sets using 
four tubes, two tubes being reflexed and 
a crystal detector, is the DeForest Type 
D-12. This set has three main controls 
divided as follows: One variable con- 
denser called amplifier tuning, one variable 
condenser called receiver tuning, and a 
potentiometer. One rheostat controls the 
filament current to all tubes. 

The writer has operated this type of re- 
ceiver and has had quite a bit of success 
With it, except for the fact that it is not 
quite so selective, even with a loop, as 
most of the tuned radio frequency sets on 
the market. 

Another troublesome piece of apparatus 


By Allan C. Forbes, 


is the crystal detector. One can get just 
as many “squawks” and “squeals” from 
this set as from any regenerative receiver 
ever made. 

Of course, the writer is probably a lit- 
tle biased when it comes to dealing with 
crystal detectors, because he was a com- 
mercial and navy radio operator in the 
days when we had nothing but crystal de- 
tectors to play with—and it surely tried 
the patience of a Job to attempt to get a 
cranky crystal to perform when he had a 
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Fig. 1. Schematic Diagram of a One—-Tube 
Refiex Circuit Using a Crystal Detector. 
lot of important radio messages to get off 
to a shore station that might be anywhere 

from 200 to 2,000 miles away. 

Then, again, we might be lying in the 
harbor at Shanghai, China, trying to get a 
message off to the navy station at Cavite, 
Philippine Islands, with a half-dozen for- 
eign men-of-war all set and ready to throw 
five kilowatts of power into the air just 
as you got through transmitting. And 
when you were all settled, ready with a 
sensitive point to receive Cavite, they 
would come on the air and burn your point 
off, and you might spend the rest of the 
night trying to find a new point on the 
crystal. 

After one has played with crystals com- 
mercially for a few years, he sort of un- 
derstands them and knows how finiky they 
are, so you can’t blame us old timers when 
we sort of fight shy of anything that has 
a crystal detector in it. It is not only be- 
cause of their unstable operating charac- 
teristics but also because the crystal is 
incapable of adding any power to the in- 
coming signal, as well as because it is not 
nearly so sensitive as a vacuum tube, that 
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the use of a crystal detector is not rec- 
ommended in any set. 

Perhaps it might be well at this time to 
explain just how it is possible to make a 
tube perform two operations without the 
one interfering with the other. To a tele- 
phone man who is familiar with the 
methods by which a single pair of wires 
are “simplexed” so that it is possible to use 
the same pair of wires for a telephone cir- 
cuit and a telegraph circuit, this reflexing 
should not be hard to understand as both 
are accomplished by practically the same 
methods. 

In simplexing a circuit we simply con- 
nect a coil of high impedance across the 
physical circuit. This coil is tapped at 
the middle and this tap forms one side of 
the telegraph circuit. The theory of the 
operation of this circuit is that direct cur- 
rent from the telegraph circuit divides and 
passes over both wires, half on each wire. 

The impedance of the coil is so high that 
the relatively high frequency of the talk- 
ing circuit will not pass through the coil 
and into the telegraph circuit, and the di- 
rect current from the telegraph circuit, be- 
ing divided, does not form a current that 
will interfere with the talking current. 
This is also true of a composite or a phan- 
tom circuit. We simply provide a filter 
or network which prevents the one inter- 
fering with the other. This is possible be- 
cause we have a high frequency (talking) 
current and a low frequency (telegraph) 
current, and it is possible to weed out one 
so that it does not interfere with the other. 

Reflexing is accomplished in the same 
manner. We have a radio (high) fre- 
quency and an audio (low) frequency. We 
provide a path so that the radio frequency is 
handled through the various tubes and by- 
passed around the audio frequency appara- 
tus by means of condensers until we get 
ready to rectify it. Then it is made into 
an audio frequency current and sent back 
through the same tiubes but at a different 
frequency, so that the audio frequency go- 
ing through the same tubes does not con- 
flict, because it is a different frequency and 
therefore, cannot affect the radio frequency 
apparatus. 

In order to understand the reflex prin- 
ciple better, it is necessary to trace out 
one of the reflex circuits. Ii this is done, 
it will be seen at once just exactly how re- 
flexing is accomplished. 

The most popular circuit seems to be one 
that uses the first tube as a straight radio 
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frequency amplifier, the second tube as a 
combination radio-audio, the third tube 
as radio-audio, and the fourth tube as 
straight audio, thus giving a close equiva- 
lent to three radio, detector and three 
audio amplification; this, of course, using 
a crystal for a detector. 

In reflexing a tube, one does not get the 
equivalent of two tubes because that would 
be operating at 100 per cent efficiency 
which is, of course, impossible. There is 
no question, however, but that it does in- 
other words, using possibly 25 per cent. In 
other words, using a circuit with four 
tubes and a crystal detector as just men- 
tioned, you would not get the volume that 
could be obtained tubes, but 
you would get considerably more volume 
than would be obtained with an ordinary 
circuit using four tubes. 

A hig advantage in using reflexed tubes 
is that the set can be made compact, ef- 
It is compact because 


with seven 


ficient and portable. 
there are less tubes to provide for; there- 
fore, less space required for the final as- 
sembly. It is efficient because more work 
can be gotten out of the titbes provided. 
Portability is accomplished by reason of 
the increased volume resulting in stronger 
signals so that it is possible and practical 
to operate the set on a loop, which makes 
the connecting of an antenna and ground 
unnecessary. 

One of the many claims advanced for 
the reflex circuits is that of clarity of sig- 
nal because of the crystal detector. While 
this may be true that a crystal detector will 
provide a clearer signal than a vacuum 
tube, it is, nevertheless, a fact that when 
we consider the unstable qualities of the 
crystal as against the stable features of 
the vacuum tube,.it is seen that we can 
sacrifice a little clarity for stability of 
operation. 

Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate two different cir- 
cuits using only one tube reflexed and a 
crystal detector. The difference in the two 
circuits is in the method of tuning the in- 
coming signal. Fig. 2 makes use of a split 
variometer for tuning, in addition to the 
while Fig. 3 makes 


variable condenser, 


use of a vario-coupler and has a variable 
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Fig. 3. Schematic Diagram of One-—Tube Reflex 


Using Variometer, Radio Frequency 


Transformer, Audio Frequency Transformer and Crystal Detector. 


condenser across the secondary coil. 

There are any number of good reflex 
kits on the market and all of them per- 
form quite well. Fig. 4_ illustrates 
schematically the circuit used in the multi- 
flex. Of course, as mentioned before, the 
principal difficulty in them seems to be 
that of selectivity and trouble with the 
crystal detector. 

There is no good reason, however, why 
a four-tube reflex set, using good parts 
and having a vacuum tube used as a de- 
tector, should not perform. satisfactorily 
in places that do not have trouble with 
three or four local high-powered broad- 
casting stations. 

In using a vacuum tube as a detector in 
a reflex set, one of the greatest troubles 
will come from the tubes going into oscil- 
lation. <A 
multi-tube 


potentiometer is usually pro- 
vided in sets of this kind for 
the purpose of controlling the oscillating 
If care is used in the 
construction of the set and only high-grade 


point of the tubes. 


parts of the correct values are used, trouble 
occur. On the 
other hand, if cheap parts are used or the 
set carelessly wired, then trouble is bound 


from oscillation will not 


to occur, even with a crystal as a detector. 

In closing, let me urge that when you 
get your set and then try to operate it on 
a loop, be sure that you have a good loop 
and that the inductance of the loop, to- 
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Fig. 2. Schematic Diagram of One-Tube Reflex Circuit 
Split Variometer. 


Using a Crystal Detector and| 


gether with the capacity of the condenser, 
is such that you can cover the entire range 
of wave lengths without bunching them 
either at the lower or upper end of the 
condenser scale. 

A great deal of trouble is often encoun- 
tered by persons who try to operate their 
set off a loop that has too small or too 
large an inductance—too often it is the 
former. 

Another thing to remember is that loop 
operation to be successful requires a low- 
loss straight-line condenser. An ordinary 
condenser will give satisfaction be- 
cause it will invariably bunch the stations, 
especially when used with a spiral loop. 

Remember you must not expect your two 
tube reflex to do the work of a three-tube 
regenerative receiver—sometimes it will, 
but very often it does not. Also do not 
think that by getting a reflex receiver, you 
will not be bothered with static or squeals. 
noises and shrieks, because there is nothing 
different about a reflex set that will elim- 
inate these “troubles in the air.” You will 


not 


get these noises on any set regardless of 
the kind you buy. Simply remember that 
in a reflex set you get more signal strength 
from the same number of tubes than you 
would get in any ordinary set. 
Interstate Utilities Co. Plans Big 
Construction Program. 

A program of new construction 
calling for an outlay of $200,000 and mak- 
ing for the improvement and extension of 
the entire telephone system will be ca! 
ried on in 1925 by the Interstate Utilities 
Co. of Spokane, Wash., according to ar 
announcement by E. R. Hannibal, supe 
intendent of the company which owns an 
operates the telephone 
cities in Idaho, Washington and Montana. 

“We spend $200,000 this year 1 
improving and extending our telephon 
system,” said Mr. Hannibal. “This wi!! 
be all new work and does not include 
large spent annually for mau 
tenance requirements and that mnecessa! 
for the ordinary and natural growth of th: 
telephone plant. 

To keep abreast of the increasing ¢ 
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February 21, 1925. 


mand for telephone service in the ter- 
ritory served by this company we must 
continually improve and extend our system. 
The budget for the year includes work in 
virtually every exchange operated by the 
company. Approximately $100,000 will be 
spent for new toll line construction. 
Several new buildings are on the pro- 
gram of 1925. More than $20,000 will be 
spent for new central office equipment to 
provide additional facilities to care for the 
increased demand for telephone service in 


the several exchanges. Approximately 
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road work conditions will permit during 
the year. We will spend $10,000 for in- 
creased communication facilities between 
St. Maries and Spokane and a new line 
will be built between Peck, 
Idaho.” 


Orofino and 


Southwestern Bell Budget for 1925 
Over Twenty-one Million. 

The total budget for the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for 1925 provides for 
an expenditure of $21,485,000 for addi- 
tions to telephone buildings and equipment 
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Houston is to have a new garage and 
storehouse to cost $113,000. 

Arkansas City, Kans., is to have a 
new building and a new central office at 
a cost of about $130,000 and Wichita ad- 
ditional switchboard equipment to 
$110,000. Winfield, Kans., is to have a 
new building and new central office equip- 
ment at a total cost of about $115,000. 

Tulsa, Okla., is to have additional 
central office equipment costing $206,000. 

The budget estimates that the company 
payroll will increase $250,000 over that of 


cost 










































































$40,000 will be spent for new aerial cable in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 1924. 
and wires to relieve the congested condi- Oklahoma and Texas, according to a Although several offices of the South- 
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Fig. 4. 
tion in some of the exchanges where there 
has been a rapid increase in the demand for 
telephones. 

One of the buildings to be erected will 
be at Mullan, Idaho, where the company 
recently purchased a lot. The building 
will be erected during the summer and will 
conform to the building design adopted as 
standard for the company, such as those 
just completed at Rathdrum, Priest River 
and Spirit. Lake, Idaho. 

Additional cable 
Idaho, will 


facilities at Kellogg, 
mean an expenditure during 
the vear of $3,500: cable work at Sand- 
point will call additional $5,000: 
building Wallace will 
mean an outlay of $2,500; extensive im- 
provements at ~ Libby, Mont., 
new cable work, call for approxi- 
mately $8,000, and new plant facilities at 
Troy, Mont., will mean an expenditure of 
about $5,000. Several thousand dollars will 
he spent in Coeur d’Alene for additional 
table facilities. 

The construction of new copper circuits 
between Spokane and Mullan will cost 
$50,000, which will increase and improve 
the facilities from Spokane to Coeur 
Alene, Kellogg, Wallace and Mullan. In- 
Crease toll capacity will also be provided 
between Sandpoint and Spokane and _be- 
‘ween Bonners Ferry and Troy and Libby. 
On the Bonners Ferry-Troy job the com- 
any vill erect new toll 


for an 
improvements at 


mostly in 
will 


lines as far as 


statement recently issued by President E. 
D. Nims. 


About $1,250,000 will be used in St. 
Louis, Mo., in reconstructing and im- 
proving outside plant facilities. New con- 


struction to serve the rapidly growing 
suburban districts of the city is contem- 
plated. 

Work has already begun on the new 
telephone building in downtown St. Louis. 
More than $3,500,000 will be disbursed in 
connection with the building during the 
Its total cost will exceed $5,000,000, 
and it is estimated that it will be partially 
ready for occupancy within two years. 


year. 


The new machine switching central of- 
fice building that about 
February of next vear at Grand boulevard 
and 


will be opened 


Jotanical avenue, St. Louis, will be 


known as Laclede-Prospect. In addition 
to the building cost, about $1,000,000 will 
have to be expended for the mechanical 
equipment. 
$80,000 will be 
Lindell central 
equipment and $210,000 for Parkview. 
In Texas the 


More than invested in 


additions to the office 
company is to set up a 
new carrier telephone and telegraph cir- 
cuit between Dallas and Houston. Others 
will follow during the next five years. 


In San Antonio an addition will be 
erected to the Main building and new 
equipment installed at a total cost of 


$375,000. 


Schematic Diagram of Four—Tube Multiflex Reflex Circuit. 


western Bell company are now operated 
by machine switching, and the entire city 
of Tulsa over to this type of 
equipment on November 1, 1924, the com- 
pany will employ more operators during 
1925 than during 1924, according to pres- 
ent estimates. 


was cut 


This is due to the rapid 
gain in communities where manual serv- 
1 and to the increase in 
long distance business. 


ice is maintained 


Chesapeake & Potomac to Spend 
Four Millions in Maryland. 


An improvement which 
for the enlargement of several 


calls 
saltimore 
exchanges and replacement of the 


program 


pres 
ent Catonsville exchange by a new central 
office building is to be started soon by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Maryland. 

The spend $4,000,000 on 
improvements this year, according to G. 
H. Warren, division manager. Of this 
amount more than $1,180,000 will be spent 
on central office equipment. 


company will 


Jaltimore 
will include alterations of the 


Improvements to exchanges 
llomewood 
$165,000 
Liberty-Forest 
$120,000. 

30th the Madison and Wolfe exchanges 


exchange at a cost of and en 
largement of the 


office at a 


central 
cost of 


are also to be eniarged to accommodate a 
second equipment unit, Madison at a cost 
of $240,000 and Wolfe at a cost of $75,000 





Directories as Revenue Producers 


Standardization of Telephone Directories a Means of Increasing Revenue as 
Well as Effecting Economies in Production—What Is Meant by a Standardized 
Directory—Benefits That Would Ensue—Paper Read at Minnesota Convention 


By W. T. Leyden, 


Winona Telephone Directory Co., Winona, Minn. 


You are engaged in the business of 
selling service and quality to your com- 
munity; but not like the merchant who 
goes to market, buys his stock at a cer- 
tain price, and then at home quietly marks 
up his price tickets in a manner some- 
times in code and sometimes in plain 
figures, but at all times with a profit at- 
tached which is practical and _ proper. 
While you may go to market and buy 
your stock at a certain price, when you 
get home you put on the price that is 
fixed for you by the regulatory body 
of the state, and then you must, willy- 
nilly, get your profit out of that price. 
Whether a profit shows or not is a horse 
of another color. 

Now to indicate a few methods that 
will help you get a profit is my purpose 
here today. 

One method to get a profit where you 
cannot add enough on cost to insure a 
profit regardless of cost, is to reduce your 
cost of operation. You have your fixed 
charges, investment and interest, rent, 
heat, light, insurance, taxes—payroll is 
ever-present but is not always fixed to 
stay, but you have it. These items we 
will not consider at this time. 

There remain then all other items that 
enter into your costs of operation, and 
the standardization of these is the great 
remaining operation that has not yet been 
performed by all the members of this as- 
sociation. 

Herbert Hoover and his Department of 
Commerce have been busy for a consider- 
able period endeavoring to interest all in- 
dustries in giving to this subject a thor- 
ough study so that in the end all waste 
may be eliminated. I will mention only a 
few of the eliminations he has secured: 


Secretary Hoover has been able to se- 
cure standardization among manufacturers 
of milk bottles and caps as follows: Where 
there were 49 varieties of bottles, they 
now make nine; and where there were ten 
varieties of caps used, they now use one. 

The asphalt treatment of roads reduced 
from 89 varieties to nine. 

Bed blankets reduced from 78 sizes to 12. 

Mattresses reduced from 136 varieties 
to four. 

Building brick 39 varieties reduced 85 
per cent. 

Files, rasps, picks, hoes, bars, wedges, 
sledges, anvil and blacksmith tools reduced 
from 665 to 361. 

This I submit as a very good precedent 


for the standardization of telephone direc- 
tories. 

I submit, too, that our friend Mr. Ford 
has succeeded in standardizing the manu- 
facture of automobiles, and is also helping 
his industry by educating employes in 
standard methods, so the employe who 
goes to another large manufacturer for a 
job will find that he fits into the scheme 








THEY LIKE “TELEPHONY.” 


L. H. Snyder, of the Aurora County 
Telephone Co., of White Lake, S. D., 
the retiring president of the South Da- 
kota Telephone Association, in a letter 
dated January 26, says: 

“Enclosed find my check covering 
yearly subscription to ‘Telephony.’ I 
have been a subscriber for 18 years, and 
will continue to be as long as I am 
engaged in telephone work.” 

C. J. McMahon, cable engineer of the 
United States Signal Corps, located at 
Edgewood, Md., writes: 

“Find enclosed check for renewal of 
my subscription. I wouldn’t be without 
your valuable publication for twice the 
amount.” 

“Check attached for 1925; we appre- 
ciate “Telephony’s’ help,” is the terse 
comment of B. H. Smucker, of the 
Farmers’ Telephone Co., Belleville, Pa. 








very nicely, without much effort on the 
part of his new boss. 

When the telephone first came into use, 
it was a wonderful thing to a great many 
because they had not yet learned much of 
the uses of electricity. We were able to 
go up to a box on the wall with a crank 
on one side, give the crank a turn or two, 
and the operator in a sweet voice would 
answer, “Number, please?” We used to. say, 
“IT would like to talk to Mr. Jones,’ and 
she would come back with “Please con- 
sult your directory,’ and we would say, 
“Well, you know him; he lives over on 
Concord Street.” Then she would say, 
“Please look up the number in the direc- 
tory” and finally, in sheer desperation. 
she would look up the number herself and 
get the party for us. 

That was a wonder; that was also cost- 
ly education, but you have always been 
educating the public to like your service, 
or not to like it, according to the effort 
expended and the manner in which that 
education was given. 
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You go to a great deal of effort to ex- 
plain, under the head of instructions, 
which are not all standardized yet, “How 
to make a call with either a magneto tele- 
phone or on battery”; “How to make long 
distance calls”; and the various kinds of 
service furnished, such as person-to-per- 
son, appointment call, messenger call, ‘sta- 
tion-to-station call, etc—all purely educa- 
tional, and yet a person, moving from one 
county to another or from one state to an- 
other, has to be educated all over again. 

I refer now to the use of telephones in 
the smaller communities. What delays 
your service must suffer through the ignor- 
ance of the user! By all using the same 
set of instructions, for every subscriber 
you educate and who moves away, some 
other company would be educating one 
who would move to your town; and then 
no further education of either individual 
is needed. In the same manner telephone 
operators would be more valuable if all 
were trained in the same rules and regu- 
lations. 

Now you send your representative into 
the business place, or the home, in the 
form of a directory. This representative 
creates for you a favorable impression if 
well dressed, clean, clear and easily read. 
If the book is not arranged in a neat 
and convenient manner your subscriber 
may make some deductions not at all flat- 
tering to you. Perhaps, you do not notice 
it so much, but the industry as a whole 
must suffer a tremendous loss on this ac- 
count, and good will and general under- 
standing must make up this loss. 

Uniform size of directories is advisable, 
if you would effect economies in the pur- 
chase of directories, because the printer 
can buy his stock in larger quantity and 
secure reductions in his cost which he 
can pass on to you. Systematized lists 
can be carried from one printing to an- 
other, and corrections made at a minimum 
cost. Two or three companies in one 
county could combine to have all listings, 
advertisements and instructions inside one 
cover. 

Through your splendid association, 
standardization of directories can be ac- 
complished providing for uniformity in 
size of book, listings, advertising space, 
instructions, requirements, all based on the 
experience of not one or two companies 
but on the experience of many. 

The adoption of a standard directory 
would mean standard space and standard 
advertising. 
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There are in this state, 358 different 
directories published, nearly all—outside 
of those of the two large companies—dif- 
ferent in size, different in type faces and 
sizes, different in space for advertising and 
location of ads; all of which make it im- 
possible for your printer to effect any di- 
rect economies. 

No advertising of national character is 
carried, and therein you are losing one 
item of revenue. You have approximately 
435,000 telephones in use in this state. This 
great circulation would appeal to the na- 
tional advertiser, if you make it possible 
for him to use it. 

The national advertisers, as a rule, pre- 
pare their copy and cuts to fit a certain 
size space and then have plates made of 
their advertisements and sent to as many 
publications as they care to use. But with 
358 different styles and sizes of books, 
you cannot hope to interest the national 
advertiser in taking any of your space, 
and yet, to my mind, no medium offered 
him is read or handled by as many people 
as is the telephone directory, and not any 
of it goes in the waste basket. 

I do not mean that you should do any 
thing here that will antagonize your local 
advertiser, because you should not take 
national advertising that would add to the 
competition of your local dealer or manu- 
facturer. But there are many nationally 
known brands of merchandise carried in 
stock by your own people who could take 
advantage of the national advertising to 
help attract attention to their own stores 
and goods. 

This also applies to the stranger in your 
midst looking for the store that carries 
some nationally known brand of merchan- 
dise he wants; also the subscriber, who 
travels from town to town, finds the ad- 
vertising space identical with his previous 
driectory. 

There is a tremendous advantage to be 
gained here by your industry as a whole, 
and that which helps your industry as a 
whole helps each individual in that in- 
dustry. An instance of this is the use of 
nationally known slogans, such as “Say 
it with Flowers,” “Save the surface and 
you save all.” 

The individual members of the floral 
_and paint industries are not trying to get 
new customers by cutting the price of 
their products; they are educating all the 
people to buy more flowers, and to buy 
more paint. Likewise the manufacturers of 
tooth paste are not trying to sell their 
Product on the value of a particular kind 
of container. No—they are educating 
Mother and Daddy to save little Susie’s 
and \ittle Johnny’s health and their own by 
using more tooth paste, and they have the 
schoo!s working for them now. 

“I am as near as your telephone” is 
another slogan that has sold many a bill 
of goods. 

From this I think all public utilities 
May take a lesson in merchandising. I 
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want to say here that the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. are doing 
just what must be considered the finest 
kind of merchandising in their directories 
as well as in the newspapers; every once 
in awhile with what seems to be the most 
natural and thought-compelling copy, he 
who runs may read, and, with the aid of 
graphic illustrations, see the little tots 








Responsibility to Make Ourselves 
Culturally Worth While. 

Life is aiming at something, and while 
we cannot individually more than guess 
what it is aiming at, it is a rather 
inspiring thought that each of us, as an 
expression of life, is an evidence of that 
great intention. 

If we think of ourselves each as an 
attempt at expressing this develop- 
mental intention, we must, if we have 
a little progressive spirit, see a most 
inspiring vision of responsibility to 
make ourselves something culturally 
worth while——Frederick Pierce, Psy- 
chologist. 








and the older ones, too, all sitting around 
with Mother waiting for the long distance 
call of Daddy on Wednesday night, or the 
subtle suggestion of extremely heavy ex- 
pense incurred by reason of a bad snow 
or sleet storm. 

Do you suppose that a subscriber can 
fail to be impressed with the fact that 
your industry is confronted with hazards 
that no private concern ever has to pro- 
vide for? Likewise, may not good will 
and fair dealing be induced in your sub- 
scriber if he is made acquainted with the 
facts regarding cost of operation; with 
your balance sheet as a guide, may he not 
see that you are deserving of more con- 
sideration ? 

It takes a long time for the truth to 
seep into the minds of a good many of 
our people, and it requires immense pat- 
ience and effort on the part of anyone of 
you to educate your public. But if you 
all are doing this educating, how long 
before this effort would be reflected in the 
attitude of our legislators, to the everlast- 
ing benefit of your industry. 

The advertising matter referred to, I 
understand, is available to the members 
of this association through your secre- 
tary’s office, and in such manner that all 
you have to do is to imprint your own 
company’s name. 

In conversation with a manager of a 
telephone exchange in a small town I 
learned of a traveling man who wanted to 
make a number of long distance calls. The 
usual procedure in this town for anyone 
desiring such service was to go over to 
the exchange and in the hall would be 
found a telephone hanging on a post with 
a sign over it stating that “This tele- 
phone is for Long Distance calls only”’— 
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one of those uppish affairs; you have to 
stand up to use it and give the operator 
a history of your life and tell her you 
have the price and would like to be con- 
nected with Smiles & Son at Lafayette. 

Well, this traveler had placed about 
three calls in a row without moving, and 
that wise little operator told the Chief 
and the Chief told the manager. The man- 
ager got busy and cleared off his own 
desk and invited the stranger, “Come in, 
sit down and smoke and use the telephone 
there for any more calls you have to 
make.” The traveler said “Thanks” and 
proceeded to call all the nearby towns. 
When he got all through, he paid the 
manager nearly $100 in good old coin of 
the realm. 

Then this traveling man said: “Mr. 
Manager, I am coming over here every: 
month after this and make these same 
calls, I want to thank you and your staff 
for the splendid service you all have 
given me, and say! if it is not against your 
rules, I’d like to send you a box of candy 
for the young lady who took so much 
patience with me and got all my calls.” 

That was service. 

A farmer: in my home county had a fine 
crop of potatoes last fall; but potatoes 
were a drug on the local market and were 
selling at 30 cents and 40 cents a bushel 
retail. Well, this farmer merchant got on 
the telephone one evening after supper 
and called up a list of people selected 
from the telephone directory of our town, 
and he sold his entire crop at 60 cents a 
bushel. That was merchandising. 

Printers should be given a term con- 
tract to enable them to anticipate future 
books and take advantage of market 
prices in the securing of their stock; also 
to make such labor adjustments as are 
necessary to effect a proper organization 
within their shops thereby effecting savings 
which may be passed on to the telephone 
company. 

If the printer has definite knowledge 
of the number of books he is to print, he 
can set up and keep standing at all times 
directory listings and be in a position to 
furnish the telephone company 30 or 60 
days prior to the date of issuance a tele- 
phone directory proof, prepared in such 
a manner as to make possible the showing 
of all additions and changes as they oc- 
cur, thereby saving the necessity of re- 
setting the entire book and eliminating the 
possibility of errors which are likely to 
occur. 

In order to effect the most economies, 
your association should determine and set 
up a standard size of directory for all its 
members. 

They should use the same style of set 
up on covers or, in other words, make the 
telephone directories throughout 
sota uniform in appearance. 

To standardize, you should through your 
association establish a uniform set of rules 
and regulations to be carried in the front 
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in Telephone Service— 


of Md radio we have learned tems because it is the only telephone equipment that 
neéfiickly. Inventions that meets this demand. It not only covers all needs of 
on@ commonplace. We de=- today, but is fully adjustable to changes and de- 
est @ everything from tooth- velopments of the future. . 
om 

The trend toward automatic operation is noticeable 
ervi@ption, because telephone everywhere. Policies have changed. Large operating 
are people. Nearly every= organizations in all parts of the world have adopted 
ubs@ class and every walk of Strowger Automatic for future exchanges of every size. 
ent 


call service— service that is 


- d more efficient. Old Aufomatic Flectric Company 


Factory and General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


utomlily replacing other sys- ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Internationat Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation..... New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd................. London 
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part of the directory. This can best be 
worked out through your association of- 
fice with the assistance and experience of 
the various members. 

Your directory to be standard, should 
carry a uniform set of alphabetical list- 
ings with the same size of type and the 
same tanner of listing, determining on 
a six-point, eight-point or ten-point type. 

A standard directory should carry the 
same size and set up for 


TELEPHONY 


in a uniform manner; and, from a na- 
tional standpoint, the secretary of the as- 
sociation would be in a position to pre- 
sent to national advertising bureaus a very 
strong bid for national advertising. 

A standardized directory will make pos- 
sible systematic telephone advertising 
through the opportunity to use directory 
space that is not sold to advertisers. 

Let me summarize these points briefly: 





advertising space; that 
is, the front cover, if 6 Point — 
you so determined, Harders Thomas J res 178 E Howard...............-..---: 1713-3 
would carry two-thirds Hardt D F res 651 | AT 
of the space with the | jampTs WM M MUSIC A ART SHOP 118 Eid. .--588 
telephone or association Hardwick Allyn res 403 W Wabasha..............-.....---- + 
h ne Sr, NE OP IID, 6 oo ce ssiccepecsccescvesen 

on, sarees ee — Hardwick Grace res 129 Washington....................--- 2103-L 
and dates of issue, the | sanpwiCK DAIRY PRODUCTS 68 E 4th...................884 
remaining one-third HARDWICK-HANSON BROS Ford Service 158 Huff........... 63 
front to advertisers. 

The inside and back 8 Point 
cover gages ant corey Eg co kc caneessecsaeesadistonsenasen 255 
fly leaves as are avail- SELCK F C Implement House.................--- 110 
able together with mar- | casey Johm res. ......ccec cece ec eececcecceseeseees 223 
ginal spaces at tops and | cotseth A A res... 0.2.20. eccceecceeccecececeeees 343 
bottoms of alphabetical E'S TEE P LT: 3-F-12 
_—_ — all be | SHAKE & BARNETT Dry Cleaners Office... . ... 91-W 
wes Ter Severmene.  iicviaxsiwsewschbewhnkstoktee 18-F-11 

Your standard direc- EE ee Lr 117 
tory should carry the 
same weight and grade 10 Point 
of stock for cover and . 
body. A good manila McEathron, J. F., Route 2............... = 
tag is preferable for the McNearney, John W., Route 5............ 3 
cover and $0-pound m.f. Meehan, keene icine sen wea 

4 , , eee ee eee es 26 eo oe 

bock for the body wing Maixner, Adolth, Route 3 “a 
the same color for cov- ay sy —‘ ae aR en et ee 8 
ers for given periods. M dith Cc J ‘ante 4 eee ee ee 1123 

A regular schedule | Meyer, Theo., Route 3............,.....-615 
for the issuance of di- — ee 











rectories is very essen- 
tial, not only from the 
telephone company’s 
standpoint, which is governed by business 
fluctuations, but from a printer’s stand- 
point as to his ability to print books at 
certain periods. 

A regular schedule for the issuance of 
directories is very essential, not only from 
the telephone company’s standpoint, which 
is governed by business fluctuations, but 
from a printer’s standpoint as to his abil- 
ity to print books at certain periods. 

It is highly desirable to combine, as far 
as possible and practical, different units or 
neighboring communities into one direc- 
tory, showing the proper exchange head- 
ings on the cover, and in the body of the 
directory the various exchanges. In cases 
of the larger exchanges, they might be 
combined into one directory, if possible 
heading the listing on the cover for the 
particular exchange involved. 

There is a great possibility, through a 
standard directory, of promoting the sale 
of advertising, both local and national. 
The manager of the local exchange will 
find that a great deal of advertising will 
come unsolicited if the book is prepared 


Styles and Sizes of Type Suitable for Use in Printing Tele— 


phone Directories. 


Standardization permits a united front. 
The telephone company represents the in- 
dustry as a whole and can thereby in- 
fluence the subscriber towards a broader 
viewpoint. 

The efforts of the entire industry may 
be directed to the proper and better edu- 
cation of the subscriber in the placing and 
handling of his calls. 

The adoption of a proven set of instruc- 
tions, giving in the simplest language your 
requirements of the subscriber, the serv- 
ice you furnish, would limit and place 
your responsibilities. 

The standardizing of directories would 
give to the telephone industry a larger 
and legitimate earning through the sale 
of advertising space. This is a byproduct 
which seems to have been neglected. 

A standard directory would enable the 
industry to carry on the most effective ad- 
vertising campaigns possible at practically 
no cost to the industry. Standardizing 
would make possible combining directories 


in one county when the total number of .- 


listings was not too great. 
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It would enable you to purchase direc- 
tories, better printed and bound, morc 
convenient lists; and by making a term 
contract with your printer enable him to 
effect economies which he can pass on t 
you. 

I think of no industry so bound up: in 
the lives of our people, ready at all times 
to wait and serve, to call a doctor in the 
dead of night for some loved one who is 
ill, which makes it possible to speak to a 
loved one far distant or nearby, saving 
time and energy for millions, furnishing 
pleasant profitable employment for untold 
numbers, furnishing a _ service without 
which for a single day business would 
stagger and stumble as a man with palsy, 
which in such a short space of time as 
two generations has climbed to such a 
pinnacle of greatness that 36 million miles 
of wire are needed for the transaction of 
its business. 

With such a glorious record of achieve- 
ment behind you, what may you not do 
in the future? Success to you all! 


Late Afternoon Busy Time In Los 
Angeles Exchanges. 

Daily conferences held after business 
hours in Los Angeles, Calif., mount up 
into the thousands, according to N. R. 
Powley and G. De Nevers, Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. officials, who say 
that around 5 o’clock every evening sev- 
eral thousand business men call up to in- 
form their wives that they can’t get home 
to dinner, usually because of a “confer- 
ence.” 

“During the brief period between 4:45 
and 5:10 p. m., the telephone girls handle 
more calls a minute than at any other time 
during the day,” said Mr. Powley. “The 
bulk of them are men calling up their 
wives about not being able to get home 
to dinner.” 

Various other factors that make the 
traffic in telephone calls jump and cause 
switchboards to light up like the proverbial 
Christmas tree, said Mr. De Nevers, are 
fires, explosions and radio announcers re- 
questing listeners-in to “call up and let us 
know how you hear us.” 

If a day opens with clear weather and 
rain comes up later, the number of tele- 
phone calls increases unbelievably, the of- 
ficials said. Everybody seems to be call- 
ing up to cancel engagements or to rent 
taxi cabs. 

Checking over the 1,750,000 calls a day, 
the telephone operators say that the popu- 
lar notion is correct—men can not com- 
pete with women in long conversations. 


Nearly 50 Per Cent of Farm Homes 
Have Telephones. 

There are about 2,700,000 telephones in 
the United States in farm dwellings, or 
nearly one telephone to every two rural 
homes. No other country has anything ap- 
proaching this farm development. 











Personal Notes From the Field 





Frank L. Beam, president of the 
Mount Vernon Telephone Co., Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, and for many years president 
of the Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, was recently eulogized by the 
Daily Banner of Mount Vernon in a fea- 
ture item on the first page, under the cap- 
tion, “The Soft Pedal—It Neither Jolts 
nor Jars—Frank L. Beam.” The item 
reads as follows: 

“In filling his position as a leader in the 
town, he needs no blaring band of jazz to 
trumpet his renown, nor would he like us 
to condense our words and say, right here, 
for business acumen and sense, he stands 
without a peer. Oh, no, the man of whom 
we speak is modest in his ways and, there- 
fore, doesn’t care, or seek, for compliments 
or praise; but like an hero, bold and 
grand, in ages long gone bye, he'll tackle 
any problem and he’ll conquer it or die. 

The telephone has known him when that 
noble instrument was feebly struggling on- 
ward. Then we’ll say with good intent, his 
perseverance, strength and skill, and cour- 
age, we have known were all behind the 
work until it came into its own, to where 
it stands today, impearled upon the scroll 
of fame, a great achievement which the 
world receives with glad acclaim. And as 
he is known, both far and wide, on this ter- 
restrial ball, as one who stands for civic 
pride and duty, over all; though it be na- 
tional in scope or with the local crew, he’s 
there with just the proper dope to make 
the thing go through, and so the least that 
we can do, is say, with eyes agleam—Long 
life and happiness to you, our townsman, 
Frank L. Beam.” 

Rufus E. Lee, who was one of the 
pioneer telephone men in Nebraska has 
just resigned from the presidency of the 
Continental Gas & Electric Corp., one of 
the largest electrical developments in Ne- 
braska and Iowa, having sold out the com- 
pany to the United Power & Light Co., 
of Chicago. 

He built the first Independent exchange 
in Superior, Neb., in 1896, which was later 
sold to the Bell company, but is now 
operated by the Lincoln company. 

Frank A. Knapp, of Bellevue, Ohio, 
President of the Knapp Properties and 
president of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
Phone Association, has temporarily relin- 
quished the arduous duties of a telephone 
executive and is spending this month en- 
joying Florida’s delightful ozone and sun- 
shine, 

G. E. McFarland has retired from 
the presidency of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., with headquarters in San 
Francisco, Calif., after serving faithfully 
the company in that capacity for 12 years. 


He remains in active service, however, as 
chairman of the company’s board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. McFarland has had an unbroken 
record of 45 years in the telephone busi- 
ness. Prior to becoming president of the 
Pacific company he filled many positions 
with the Bell subsidiary companies of the 
middle west, his last position in that ter- 
ritory being vice-president and general 
manager of the predecessor companies of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


H. D. Pillsbury, for many years vice- 
president and general attorney for the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
been promoted to the presidency, to suc- 
ceed Mr. McFarland. The problems of 
executive management will not be new to 
Mr. Pillsbury. In his 20 years of active 
association with the Pacific company and 
its predecessors, he has taken a prominent 
part in the direction of company policies 
and has long been familiar with its oper- 
ating and construction practices. 

A. H. Griswold has been appointed to 
the newly created position of vice-president 
in charge of operations of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Shortly after 
returning from Europe at the close of the 
world war after establishing a military 
record for himself which won the com- 
mendation of our own and other govern- 
ments, as head of the telephone battalion 
organized within the ranks of the Pacific 
company—Mr. Griswold was appointed as- 
sistant vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. In December, 
1923, he was promoted to vice-president in 
charge of operations of controlled and 
system companies in the southern division 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
This position he filled until his promotion 
the first of the year. 

William H. Lynch, formerly district 
manager for the Lehigh Telephone Co. at 
Hazleton, Pa., but lately filling a similar 
position at Allentown, has been transferred 
to Hazleton as a member of the executive 
staff and superintendent of the commercial 
and directory departments. 

E. W. McGinnes, for many years 
manager of the Consolidated Telephone 
Co. at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is the new dis- 
trict manager at Hazleton for the Lehigh 
Telephone Co. 


W. B. Gregson, general manager of 
the Tuscarawas County Telephone Co., 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, is spending the 
winter in San Antonio, Texas. 

C. E. Johnston has resigned as man- 
ager of the Davenport Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Davenport, Wash., to become 
manager of the Moscow Telephone & Tele- 
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graph Co., Moscow, Idaho. Mr. Johnston 
has had charge of the Davenport plant for 
nearly seven years. 

Carl Jackson recently succeeded A. B. 
Casey as manager of the Bradford Home 
Telephone Co., Bradford, Tenn. 

Harry R. Ball, general manager of 
the Northwestern Indiana Telephone Co. 
of Valparaiso, Ind., was elected president 
of the Valparaiso Chamber of Commerce 
at a recent meeting of the directors. 

Thorne A. Browne, member of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, who 
has handled the greater number of tele- 
phone rate cases for that body, is slowly 
recovering from an operation for appendi- 
citis, which brought him 
death’s door. 

Frank E. Bohn, vice-president and 
general manager of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
to be one of the speakers in a course on 
public utilities offered by the Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, the second semester 
of the 1924-25 term. 


Obituary. 

William E. Bell, of Chicago, division 
superintendent of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and president of the 
Theodore N. Vail Chapter of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America, passed away 
Sunday February 8, at his 
Chicago. 


very close to 


home in 


Mr. Bell was a pioneer in the telephone 
business. Born in Montreal, Canada, 
March 6, 1856, he moved to Chicago in 
1872 and in 1890 became affiliated with the 
Bell organization in this city. He became 
district superintendent and afterward di- 
vision superintendent of the 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

He played an important part in develop- 
ing leased wire service with newspapers, 
brokers and others and was prominent in 
arranging for the handling of press asso- 
ciation material by telephone in supplement 
to the telegraph. 

Mr. Bell is survived by his widow and 
daughter, Miss Helen Bell. 

Harvey L. Lamb, president of the 
Union Telephone Co., of California, Pa., 
died at his home in that city on February 
1, after suffering for a week from a 
paralytic stroke. Mr. Lamb was one of the 
pioneers in the Independent telephone field 
in western Pennsylvania and for a long 
time edited and published the Western 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Jour- 
nal. He was 59 years old at the time of his 
decease. 

Col. W. T. Vorhies, Mississippi field 
representative of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., passed away re- 
cently as a result of a stroke of paralysis. 


American 
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Sydney Extends Use of Automatic 


Two Additional Large Main Exchanges of the Strowger Automatic Type 
Are Now Being Manufactured by the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., of 
Liverpool, England, for Installation in the Sydney, Australia, Network 


By J. W. Catchpole, 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Lid., Liverpool, England 


With the completion of improvements 
and extensions now well under way, the 
telephone system of Sydney, Australia— 
one of the most complex telephone net- 
works to be found anywhere in the world 
—will be equipped to render automatic 
service to approximately 45,000 lines out 
of the total of 75,000 soon to be in opera- 
tion. 

Orders for two new main exchanges, 
“East” and “City South,” with installed 
capacities approximating 4,500 and 7,250 
lines, respectively, have been placed with 
Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney, sole 
sales agents for the Strowger system in 
Australasia. The equipment will be manu- 
factured by Automatic Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, which is also engaged 
in the manufacture of similar equipment 
for Greater London. 

In natural advantages and beauty of 
position, few of the world’s capitals can 
rival Sydney, which is the oldest city and 
principal seaport of Australia. 

Port Jackson, the magnificent sheet of 
water on the southern shore of which 
Sydney stands, is one of the finest natural 
harbors in the world. Almost completely 
landlocked, it extends 20 miles inland, 
accommodating vessels of the largest size, 
while the bay itself is divided into a num- 
ber of inlets by projecting headlands. 

A stream of fresh water flowing into 
what is now known as Sydney Cove (one 
of the numerous bays) was the principal 
factor which determined the site of the 
present city. The first British settlers, 
who landed at Bot- 
any Bay in 1788, 
found that site un- 
suitable for a per- 
manent occupation 
and — transferred 
their infant settle- 
ment some _ seven 
miles farther north 
to the place where 
Sydney now stands. 

Since its foun- 
Sydney 
after 


dation, 
(named 
Thomas Townsend, 
first Viscount Syd- 
ney, 1733-1800, then 
secretary of states 
for the British 
colonies), has 
steadily grown in 


size and impor- 





Bridge Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


tance, until today it has a population of 
about three quarters of a million. 

With such a rapid development, Aus- 
tralia’s principal city naturally requires 
modern and extensive telephone facilities. 
Although it is already better served in this 
respect than several other equally populous 
centers, its facilities are still short of its 
needs; hence the plans for the further ex- 
tension of its system as noted in the open- 
ing paragraph. 

The Strowger system is by no means 
new to Sydney. The first equipment of 
this type was installed there as far back 
as 1914, and it is a tribute to the success- 
ful working of the system over a period of 





Circular Quay, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
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10 years, that the additional exchanges are 
to be of the same type. 

It is some 14 years since serious con- 
sideration was given to a plan for convert- 
ing the Sydney telephone network to 
At that time there 
were 36 manual exchanges serving the tele- 
phone needs of the city, most of them 
being of the magneto type. 


Strowger operation. 


Moreover, a 
large number of the lines were operated 
over a single wire, in many cases a cable 
pair being split to serve two lines. Under 
circumstances such as these it was natural 
that the quality of the service left much to 
be desired. All service from the original 
manual network at Sydney was on a flat 
rate basis, the total area served covering, 
roughly, 40 miles square. 

Plans for the adoption of Strowger 
automatic system, now well advanced, were 
drawn up by the Automatic Electric Co., 
Chicago, in 1910 and 1911, and for this 
purpose the total area was divided into 10 
geographical districts, each of which was 
to contain a switching center or “main” 
Strowger automatic exchange, together 
with associated branch or sub-offices as 
required. 

Due to the number of bays and _ har- 
bors, the land formation of Sydney is 
somewhat peculiar. For this reason the 
several telephone districts are unequal, 
both in area and the number of subscribers 
served. The subdivisions are governed by 
natural geographic conditions rather than 
by technical consideration. 

To facilitate dial- 
ing, a letter is as- 
signed to each area 
and is used as the 
first digit of each 
telephone call num- 
ber of the area. 
The letters thus 
assigned to the 
various finger holes 
of the Sydney dial: 
are as_ follows 
1-A, 2-B, 3-F, 4-J. 
5-L, 6-M, 7-l 
8-W, 9-X and 0-\ 

The initial 
stallations in 1914, 
as well as mo 
of the extensio: 
made since tha! 
time, were mani 
factured by th: 
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February 21, 1925. 


Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, to the 
order of Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Syd- 
ney 
The latter was organized in 
1913 for the promotion of automatic tele- 


phone development in Australasia, and has 


company 
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cluse as direct branch exchanges, while 
City South will be the main exchange for 


the “H” group, with Glebe, Mascot and 

Redfern as direct branch exchanges. 
When the immediate program of con- 

version has been carried out, only one 





no “ 


The Homebush Exchange, Sydney, Showing Old and New Equipment. 


had a far-reaching influence in that field. 
There has since been steady progress in 
the conversion from manual to automatic 
working, and fortunately this work was 
not impeded by the years during the war, 
which so seriously delayed Strowger auto- 
matic development in Europe. 

Already Sydney boasts six main ex- 
changes and a corresponding number of 
branch or sub-exchanges operating on the 
Strowger automatic principle, and serving 
some 25,000 subscribers. 


The existing main Strowger automatic 


exchanges in the Sydney network are 
Mosman, City North, Chatswood, New- 
town, Ashfield and Balmain, and the 


branch or sub-exchanges also operating on 
the Strowger principle are Vancluse, Glebe, 
Parramatta, Homebush, Lidcombe and 
Surwood. 

It is aimed to complete the two new ex- 
changes, East and City South, in readiness 
1926, 


re-distribution of 


for cut-over during and the esti- 


mated subscribers’ lines 
as of December, 1928, two vears after they 
have been cut into service, is shown in the 


lollowing analysis. 


Individual. P.B.X. Party. Total. 
East .......4,146 247 46 4,439 
Uty South .5,112 2,055 83 7,25 


The completion and ultimate full com- 
Missions of these two new main Strowger 
automatic exchanges is calculated to bring 
up the total of Strowger operated lines in 
the Svdney network to 45,000, and the 
total 


autom 


1 the combined system, Strowger 
tic and manual, to 75,000. 

East exchange will be the main exchange 
for what is known as “A” group, with 
Edgec!iff, Randwick, Waverly, and Van- 


main exchange, known as “North,” will 


remain manual, but this, too, is scheduled 
for ultimate conversion to Strowger opera- 
tion, as are also the present manual branch 
exchanges known as Dee Why, Gordon 
and Lakemba. 

streets of the 
older portions of the city of Sydney have 


The narrow, intersecting 
almost disappeared, giving place to wide 
modern thoroughfares, flanked by impos- 
Among the 
public buildings by far the most important 
(1852) 


ing and substantial buildings. 


is the University which stands on 
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University and Technological Museum, 
Colonial Secretary's Office, Lands Office, 
Post Office, Customs Office, Town Hall, 
Public Grammar School, Thomas 
Walker Convalescent Hospital. In the 
Town Hall is installed what is claimed to 
be the largest organ in the world. 


and 


Although essentially a commercial rather 
than an industrial city Sydney, neverthe- 
less, boasts factories, 
foundries, engineering works, cloth mills, 
etc. 


many. thriving 


The Australian government is to be con- 
gratulated upon 
for it 


its telephone enterprise, 
was among the earliest of British 
colonial telephone administrations to realize 
the advantages of the Strowger system and 
to adopt a policy of wholesale conversion 
of the existing manual plant in all its 
principal cities and town. 

When the promotion of automatic teleph 
ony in Australia was first begun, the Post 
Office dispased to 
take to the system very kindly. It decided 
that, while it might be highly satisfactory 
for American cities and even essential in 
cosmopolitan places such as Honolulu, it 
was not just the thing for Australia. 


department was not 


Fortunately, the exhibit switchboard used 
came to the attention of the cabi- 
net ministers and through his good offices 
the representatives of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. in Australia were permitted to bid 
for new equipment 


one of 


for Geelong, and the 
contract was finally awarded to that com- 
pany. 

The this, the initial installa- 
tion, soon led to the awarding of a con 
tract for 4,000 lines for Perth, the cap 
ital city of Western Australia. This, too, 
was manufactured by the Automatic Elec 


success of 





The Vancluse Exchange in Sydney, New South Wales. 


a commanding height. The Metropolitan 
Cathedral of St. Andrew is a fine Gothic 
structure, and the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral of St. Mary is regarded as one of the 
finest churches in the country. 

Other buildings of note are the City & 
Joint Stock Banks, 


Australian Technical 


tric Co., Chicago, and installed by repre 
sentatives of that company. 

To assist in the further development of 
Strowger automatic telephony in Australia, 
the Automatic Electric Co. detailed a num 
ber of engineers to place the new system 
before the engineers of the Australia gov 
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ernment. Prominent among these were A. 
A. Burch, F. L. Baer, H. S. Janes and 
G. S. Schomaker. 

In the meantime the development of the 
system, both in Australia and New Zea- 
land, has grown by leaps and bounds. In 
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Sydney especially, exchange after ex- 
change was manufactured and in- 
stalled by the Chicago organization. Mel- 
bourne, the capital city, soon followed 
Sydney’s lead and converted a number of 
its exchanges. 





Birdseye View of Manly, Sydney, New South Wales. 


Wisconsin’s Annual Convention 


when you supply a primary index to the 

character of your community. 

Failure to Appreciate the Importance of 
the Task Leads to Poor Service. 
“But let us be frank with ourselves. It 

may injure our pride and self-esteem a 
bit, but is it not true that there are too 
many owners of telephone plants and those 
charged with the responsibility of operat- 
ing them who fail to properly appraise 
the importance of the task of giving tele- 
phone service? 

It is this attitude on the part of the 
ownership and management which leads to 
the hiring of an operator or a lineman and 
then expect them to perform very much 
like Topsy grew. You know what I mean 
—that attitude of mind which clings to 
the ancient and archaic when modern life 
demands that efficient performance must be 
preceded by proper preparation and ap- 
prenticeship. 

Telephone service has been referred to 
as the most used, most abused, and least 
understood of all public service. Probably 
this situation arose out of conditions pre- 
vailing in the early development of the 
industry. In the days of keen competition 
in the business, false notions were permit- 
ted to creep into the public mind and such 
notions, once fostered, are hard to eradi- 
cate. 

We are yet far from being free of the 


(Continued from page 16.) 
handicap imposed by much misinformation 
in the public mind regarding the manage- 
ment and operation of telephone utilities. 
Take, for example, the erroneous notion 
regarding the free use of telephone facili- 
ties connecting adjacent exchanges. Such 
a practice can be considered nothing less 
than discriminating, unless all of the sub- 
scribers at the exchange owning the facili- 
ties have occasion to use the facilities. 
Manifestly, the only just solution for such 
a situation is to reduce the charge for the 
use of such facilities to the measured basis 
—in other words, to apply a toll rate. 


It is unfortunate if companies continue 
to foster these conditions. Improvement in 
telephone facilities results invariably in in- 
creasing the traffic. This increased traffic 
calls for extension of the facilities, and 
the result is an unjust burden on those 
who have no use for the facilities. 


This leads directly to another miscon- 
ception prevalent, which is the amount of 
invested capital necessary to carry on the 
business. Too many companies are under- 
capitalized. 

The total invested in plant for 205 Class 
D companies represents considerably less 
than $50 per station, while 77 Class C com- 
panies report a total investment, including 
toll lines and other facilities, of less than 
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Telephone development in Australia is 
still proceeding apace and although its 
present telephone density (44 per 1,000) is 
still well below that of the United States, 
there is every indication of a _ praise- 
worthy effort to improve and augment ex- 
isting telephone facilities as rapidly as 
circumstances permit. At the end of 1922 
Australia had approximately 270,000 tele- 
phones. The present total of Strowger 
automatic lines is approximately 50,000 or 
18 per cent of the total. 


In the cities every effort is being made 
to secure complete conversion of the im- 
portant networks from manual to auto- 
matic, the present addition of two new 
main Strowger exchanges to the existing 
Sydney network being an example of the 
progressive spirit which animates the Aus- 
tralian telephone administration. 


Apart from the many advantages, finan- 
cial and otherwise, which accrue from a 
conversion to Strowger automatic opera- 
tion, Australia has an additional incentive 
to continue her present policy of automatic 
telephone expansion. She is short of man- 
power and, therefore, welcomes any me- 
chanical or labor-saving device which will 
liberate a commensurate percentage of 
human energy that can be more productive- 
ly employed in her growing industries. 


$60 per station. There are companies re- 
porting an average investment per station 
considerably less than the cost of a tele- 
phone instrument alone today. 

The disproportion in the ratio between 
revenues and investment creates a wrong 
impression and, of course, such companies 
must sooner or later come to grief. For 
example, one company reports $6,000 rev- 
enues on an investment of $5,400, while a 
number of companies have a ratio of reve- 
nues to investment running from 50 per 
cent to 70 per cent. 

So long as such situations exist, they 
are likely to be misunderstood. The situa- 
tions here referred to may be readily ig- 
nored; perhaps they have been. Morally 
or spiritually you may or may not be ‘your 
brother's keeper,’ but in the telephone bus- 
iness you can’t help yourself. 

One of the speakers at our convention 
last year told us that one of the most 
abused words in the English language is 
that word ‘service.’ But all that a utility 
has to offer is service. It is important to 
remember, however, that the elements 
which enter into service are what makes 
it attractive. Those inanimate things called 


circuits, switchboards and_ instruments 


may constitute the facilities, but the most 

important thing is the personal element 
The report of an association secretary 

is more or less abstract and deals wth 
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that intangible thing called service. It is a 
satisfaction to be able to report that the 
personal element on the part of your off- 
cers and directors and the leaders of the 
industry has contributed much to what has 
been done by your association during the 
past year. 

The keen and sympathetic interest and 
the very valuable assistance given by the 
staff of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., our 
big brother in the business, has provided 
a stimulus to the work which has con- 
tributed much to the results accomplished. 

In the matter of rendering the best pos- 
sible service to the public, the personnel 
of the industry presents a united front. 
This is very gratifying to your association. 
It means much in planning the future work 
of the organization.” 

The report of the credentials committee 
was presented by Dr. A. W. James, of 
Muskoda and was accepted and filed. 

The report of the finance and auditing 
committee was read by Chas. A. Blair, of 
Boscobel. It showed that the association 
is in a good financial condition and stated 
that the books had been audited and found 
to be correct. Upon motion the report 
was accepted and filed. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was then presented by G. H. Moede, of 
Luxembourg. It presented the names of 
four candidates for the filling of the two 
vacancies on the board of directors. As a 
result of the balloting which followed, S. 
L. Odegard of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., Madison, and F. M. McEniry, 
general commercial superintendent, Wy#s- 
consin Telephone Co., Milwaukee, were 
elected directors for three-year terms. 


Annual Convention Banquet. 

The annual convention banquet was held 
Wednesday evening with the convention 
attendants as guests of the exhibitors who 
were: 

Julius Andrea & Sons Co., Milwaukee; 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee; 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago; Burgess 
Battery Co., Madison; Cook Electric Co., 
Chicago; French Battery & Carbon Co., 
Madison; Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., Chicago; Leich Electric. Co., Genoa, 
Ill.; Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; National Carbon Co., Chicago; 
Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
Reliable Electric Co., Chicago; Standard 
Underground Cable Co., Chicago; and 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Music during the evening was furnished 
by the Ray-O-Lite chorus of the French 
Battery & Carbon Co. under the direction 
of W. L. Miller. 

Emerson Ela, counsel for the Northern 
Wisconsin Tobacco Pool, delivered the ad- 
dress of the evening on the subject, “Some 
of the Practical Results Obtained from 
Cooperative Marketing.” He declared that 
he wished to see passed, at this session of 
the legislature, laws which would protect 
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cooperative institutions just as banks are 
protected against misrepresentations. 

The biggest problem in operation of the 
tobacco pool and other cooperative institu- 
tions lies in getting members to trust the 
men they have hired to run the business, 
the speaker declared. When misrepresenta- 
tions are spread it makes it much more 
dificult for the pool to operate satis- 
factorily. 


“The producer must realize that he is 
part of a big business enterprise, be proud 
of the fact, and have confidence in the 
institution and its officers,” he said. 

“The future of cooperative marketing 
comes back to the farmers, and unless each 
individual learns to back his organization 
cheerfully, then it is doomed. The officers 
cannot force him to support his organiza- 
tion,” Mr. Ela said in concluding his 
address. 


Use of Financial Data. 

Immediately upon the opening of the 
Thursday morning session, which was 
preceded by singing, F. H. Runkel called 
upon F. M. McEniry, general commercial 
superintendent, Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
for an address on the topic, “Use of 
Financial Data in Telephone Exchange 
Management.” 

Advocating the budget plan and analysis 
of income and expenditures, Mr. McEniry 
stated that good housekeeping in the home 
depends upon careful planning, and like- 
wise does good management in business. 

“Financial statements for either,” said 
Mr. EcEniry, “can be made as interesting 
and romantic as a story book to a child. 
They tell the detailed story of success or 
failure, and by analyzing the records the 
reason for success or failure can easily 
be determined.” 

Mr. McEniry then discussed the many 
ways in which the financial statement can 
be read and interpreted. His address con- 
tains many points of practical interest to 
the exchange manager who may regard 
financial statements as very dry and un- 
interesting. The paper will be published 
in full in an early issue. 

H. O. Leinard, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
assistant to vice-president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., was introduced by 
Chairman Runkel. He pointed out the 
trend toward the development and appli- 
cation of business principles in the tele- 
phone industry. The industry, he stated, 
is made up of men who are friends—not 
mere acquaintances. 

“The Administration of Service Stand- 
ards for Telephone Utilities” was the sub- 
ject of an interesting paper read by C. B. 
Hayden, service engineer, Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, Madison. Mr. Hayden 
outlined the requirements of the railroad 
commission as regards service and ex- 
plained the rules which are in effect. 

He stated that the rules are no more than 
are required to obtain reasonable service 


and the work of administrating them, 
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while not without trials, has, on the whole, 
been very pleasant. He complimented the 
men at the head of telephone service in 
Wisconsin, stating that there is no state 
in the Union which has better telephone 
service and where relations between the 
utilities, public and authorities are better. 
Mr. Hayden’s paper will be published in 
full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 


Grover Neff, president of the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association and president of the 
Wisconsin Power Co., was next introduced 
by Chairman Runkel. Mr. Neff presented 
a plea for cooperation, as all of the utilities 
belong to the same family—the Public 
Utility Family. Stating that the utilities 
have a big investment and a small income, 
he said that any bill in the 
against utilities hits all. 

The public is not fully informed about 
the public utility business, he stated in 
urging the use of the services of the Wis- 
consin Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation. He told of the organization of 
the speakers’ bureau and of that work now 
being headed up in the Wisconsin Utility 
Association. 

In this move to tell the story of the 
utilities all over the state, the speakers’ 
bureau wants the cooperation of every 
utility and wants to cooperate with the 
telephone men in every way. Secretary 
John N. Cadby of the Wisconsin Utility 
Association is in charge of the work of 
the speakers’ bureau and will be guided 
by telephone men as to telephone talks. 

A committee to investigate and report 
back to the convention, was authorized 
upon motion of Charles A. Blair, of 
Muscoda., 

J. N. Cadby, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association, introduced by Chair- 
man Runkel, referred to the problem of 
interference with radio receiving as be- 
ing one common to electric and telephone 
companies. 

“Providing Telephone Service for a 
Reasonable Return to the Investor” was 
the subject of a high-powered, rapid-fire, 
practical talk by J. E. Carroll, of the 
Mauston Electric Service Co. Mr. Car- 
roll’s talk contained many things of par- 
ticular interest to the small town tele- 
phone man. It should be very carefully 
read when it is published in full in an 
early issue of TELEPHONY. 


legislature 


The Final Session. 

The first speaker at the concluding ses- 
sion on Thursday afternoon was C. R. 
Brown, Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
Madison, on the topic “Switchboard Main- 
tenance in Small Exchanges.” Mr. Brown 
stressed the importance of tests in small 
exchanges which indicate trouble and thus 
permit it being cleared up before the 
trouble is reported by the subscriber. 

Plugs become worn and reach a point 
where they do not make contact with the 
jack springs. Another point to be looked 
at is the jack thimbles. By a little super- 
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vision these troubles can be eliminated, 
plugs being changed and new jack thimbics 
being put in at small cost. Dust is another 
source of trouble around switchboards. 


The condition of cable forms, the 
speaker stated, should be looked after. 
When work is done on jacks and cords, 
the cable forms should be straightened up 
before leaving the board. 

Another point the speaker stressed is the 
importance of testing and inspecting lines 
after electrical storms to clear the grounds 
and keep the lines in working order. 


The Resolutions. 

The report of the resolutions committee 
was presented by J. F. Krizek, of Milwau- 
kee, and upon motion the various resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 

The resolutions expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the association to the exhibitors for 
their many courtesies, particularly the 
splendid banquet and_ entertainment 
Wednesday evening; to the management of 
the Park Hotel for its courtesies and ef- 
ficiency in providing facilities for the con- 
vention; to W. L. Miller and the members 
of the French Battery & Carbon Co. male 
chorus, and the entertainment committee. 
A rising vote of thanks to Mr. Miller for 
his leading of the singing was also ex- 
tended upon suggestion of F. H. Runkel. 

Another resolution conveyed the asso- 
ciaiton’s appreciation of the splendid ad- 
dress at the banquet made by Emerson 
Ela, of Madison. 

Regret and sorrow in the temporary il- 
ness of George Rodormer, of Chicago, and 
the serious illness of Ferris M. White, of 
River Falls, Wis., were expressed in other 
resolutions. 

The following concludes thé resolutions : 

“Whereas, various problems of vital im- 
portance to the telephone industry in the 
state of Wisconsin are continually arising, 
many of which cannot practically be solved 
as efficiently and promptly as is desirabie 
under present conditions ; and 

Whereas, it is the sense of this associa- 
tion that a more speedy, efficient and satis- 
factory adjustment of various questions 
and the solution of many problems having 
to do with our business can be had through 
the creation of a permanent committee on 
committees; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created 
a permanent committee on committees of 
this association, consisting of the present 
president and two such other members as 
he may appoint, whose principal duties 
shall be to make such investigations, sur- 
veys and studies of any problems affecting 
either the telephone industry of Wiscon- 
sin generally, or the business or interests 
of any of the member companies particu- 
larly, and to make such recommendations 
and suggestions to the president and the 
board of directors as may in their best 
judgment be considered desirable with a 
view to a satisfactory solution of any such 
questions. 
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Said committee on committees shall meet 
on the call of its chairman and shall have 
the power to appoint such other commit- 
tees or individuals to assist in its efforts 
as it may consider proper and necessary.” 

A suggestion was made by Mr. Sexton 
of the Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co. of Wausau, that the members 
of the association would get the best re- 
sults in the different classes of insurance 
if some one company is given enough busi- 
ness so that it will obtain sufficient ex- 
perience to go before the state commission 








Raw Material and Finished 
Product. 

Many years ago a famous steel man 
said: “It is like this: pig iron is worth 
$15 a ton. Made into horseshoe nails 
that pig iron rises to $500 a ton. Made 
into steel rails the price is still higher. 
Turned into delicate watch springs that 
ton of pig iron is worth $250,000. 

“So with your brain. Its value de- 
pends on how you handle it. The 
partly-trained brain makes a living; the 
full-trained brain gets to the top.—The 
Printing Art. 








and present authoritative figures regard- 
ing the rate. 

He stated that the rate for line work 
is $4.06, but that actual experience does 
not warrant it. State experience indicates 
a rate of $3.32 and national experience in- 
dicates a rate of $4.66. 
therefore, 


The state board, 
selected a rate approximately 
one-half way between the state and na- 
tional experience. 

With the insurance placed with one com- 
pany, Mr. Sexton stated, more weight 
would be given to its figures by the state 
board and the companies would, therefore, 
get a rate that is close to what is correct 
for state experience. 

The report of the committee regarding 
the public speakers’ bureau was presented 
by J. F. O’Connell, of Madison, recom- 
mending that the matter be referred to the 
board of directors for further considera- 
tion and that the convention give an ex- 
pression of opinion regarding it. This 
recommendation was adopted and several 


spoke favoring cooperation with the 
bureau. 

John S. Allen, consulting engineer, 
Madison, formerly with the Wisconsin 


Railroad Commission, spoke at consider- 
able length on the value of publicity and 
the importance of telling the farmer par- 
ticularly what the utilities are doing. 

Franz Herwig, director, Wisconsin Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, Mil- 
expressed surprise that there 
should be any question regarding the value 
of publicity and the speakers’ bureau. 

He indicated that the telephone men are 
holding back in giving wholehearted co- 


waukee, 
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operation and enthusiastically extending 
the public utility speaking in their various 
communities. He expressed the hope that 
the telephone men will take an active part 
in giving talks before the various organi- 
zations in their communities. 

TELEPHONY’S representative commented, 
when called upon by President Smith, upon 
the friendliness which manifest 
throughout the entire convention. He con- 
sidered that it augers well for future co- 
operation and expansion of work of the 
association. 

F. M. McEniry, one of the newly-elected 
directors, assured the convention of his 
close cooperation in the association’s work. 

President W. L. Smith, before declaring 
the convention adjourned, emphasized the 
value of unity and a united front of the 
telephone people on all matters of public 
interest. 


was 


New York Telephone Co. Meets 
Service Demands in 1924. 
More than 2,250,000 telephones are in 
the New York territory served by the 
New York Telephone Co., a net gain of 
205,000 in 1924, according to James S. 
McCulloh, president of the company, in a 
recent summary of the company’s activi- 

ties. 

offices, poles, 
wire and other equipment to provide serv- 
ice were added to the system in 1924 than 
in any other vear. 


More buildings, central 


“After more than five years of continu- 
ous effort,” says Mr. McCulloh, “we have 
succeeded in meeting practically all of the 
backed-up service demands which 
mulated during the recent building booms 
and post-war period of business expansion, 


accu- 


and we now are able in practically every 
part of our territory to care for new 
service requirements promptly. 

“Even though the number of telephones 
in service has almost been doubled within 
the past six or seven years, the necessity 
for the continued enlargement of the sys- 
tem is great, for nowhere is there an) 
evidence that the saturation point has been 
reached.” 

The company last year opened 36 new 
central offices, including 13 of the machine- 
It also made additions to 
189 other central offices. 


switching type. 


Telephone Companies at Fern 
Creek, Ky., Vote to Merge. 

Merger of the Citizens’ Telephone ©. 
and the Fern Creek Telephone Co., both 
of Fern Creek, Ky., to give unified service 
to residents over a radius of more than 15 
miles in Jefferson county, has been ratitied 
by stockholders and directors of the two 
companies and officials of the two systems 
hope to complete all working details of 
the merger by April 1. 

The consolidated company will take the 
name of the Citizens’ Telephone ©». 0 
Fern Creek. 
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Net Earnings Made 


International Sells Stock to Pro- 
vide for Expansion. 

The board of directors of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. an- 
nounced recently that an offering of $89,975 
additional shares of capital stock will be 
made to the stockholders for subscription 
on or before April 1, 1925. The stock- 
holders, at a meeting held previously, had 
authorized an increase in the capita! stock 
from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 par value. 

The new stock is being offered at $83 
per share to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 24, on the 
basis of one share of new stock for each 
two shares held. 

Sosthenes Behn, president of the cor- 
poration, states that the proceeds from 
the new financing will provide the com- 
pany with funds for profitable expansion 
of its business and will put on a _ per- 
manent basis the temporary financing made 
necessary by the organization of the Com- 
pania Telefonica Nacional de Espana, 
which operation represents the latest ex- 
pansion of the International’s activities. 
This company holds a general concession 
for the operation and extension of the 
entire telephone system of Spain. 

“The Compania Telefonica Nacional de 
Espana,” says Mr. Behn, “began its opera- 
tions, within the past year, with over 70,000 
telephones and with a well established 
revenue of approximately $4,000,000 per 
annum, or sufficient to pay all operating 
expenses, dividends on all outstanding se- 
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Financial Statements and Reports 


International Corporation Makes Stock Offering After Doubling Authorized 
Capital Stock, to Provide for Expansion in Spain—Substantial Increase in 


in 1924—I. C. C. Statistics for Class A Companies 


.curities and provide a reasonable margin 
for surplus. It is conservatively estimated 
that the Spanish system will grow to about 
400,000 telephones within the 10 


years.” 


next 


“In connection with this stock increase, 
attention is particularly directed to the fact 
that the consolidated earnings of the Inter- 
national corporation are already largely 
in excess of the amount required to pay 
dividends at the present rate on the entire 
stock to be outstanding at the completion 
of the proposed financing, and these earn- 
ings will now be augmented as a result of 
the operations in Spain, as well as by nor- 
mal increases in and Porto 
Rican business.” 

A surplus of $1,955,674 for 1924 is re- 
ported by the International Telephone & 
Telegraph corporation, after depreciation, 
interest, taxes and subsidiary preferred 
dividends. This compares with $1,468,745 
in 1923. The 1924 earnings were equal to 
$11.17 a share on the 175,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding, whereas in 1923 
they were equal to $8.40 a share on the 
174,154 shares outstanding in that year. 

For the quarter ended December 31 the 
company reported a surplus of $495,572, 
equal to $2.83 a share against $346,483 or 
$1.98 a share in the same period of 1923. 
Gross income in 1924 was $5,323,974 against 
$4,415,638 in 1923. The company’s assets 
increased from $30,519,108 in 1923 to $38,- 
043,670 in 1924. Its investment in affiliated 
companies increased from $1,538,848 in 


our Cuban 





1923 to $3,128,230 in 1924, and cash in- 
creased from $904,906 to $2,601,722. Plant, 
property and concessions increased from 


$24,238,573 in 1923 to $26,460,753 in 1924. 


Class A Company Statistics for 
the Month of November, 1924. 
Class A telephone companies made a 

good showing for the month of November, 

1924, as compared with the previous year. 

The summary of the reports of the 71 A 

companies for that month, recently issued 

by the bureau of statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, shows an in- 
crease of 9.6 per cent in operating revenues, 

5.4 per cent in operating expenses and 21.4 

per cent in operating income. 

As shown in the compilation of figures 
presented on this page, the operating reve- 
nues for November amounted to $60,752,- 
044; operating expense, $41,654,537, and 
operating income, $14,290,410. The total 
number of telephones in service on Novem- 
ber 30, 1924, was 12,124,247, an increase 
of 828,882. 

For the 11 months ended with Novem- 
ber, the operating revenues totalled $641,- 
950,417, an increase of 8.4 per cent; oper- 
ating expenses, $452,105,567, an increase of 
7.9 per cent, and operating income, $136,- 
980,403, an increase of 9.5 per cent. 

The November, 1924, ratio of expenses 
to revenues showed a decrease of 2.72 per 
cent over the same month in the preceding 
year, being 68.56 in 1924 as compared with 
71.28 in 1923. 
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-——-For the month of November——, For the 11 months ending with November. 


Increase or de 
crease (*). 





-_ 


Number of company 
end of month 
Revenues: 

Subscribers’ station revenues 

Public pay station revenues ................. 

Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 

ME Macs all aw teins anlslova daria ae'sma 

Miscellaneous toll line revenues 

Sundry miscellaneous revenues ............. 

Licensee revenue—Cr. .............cccccceees 

Licensee revenue—Dr. 


stations in service at 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
SM os iia vad acs pend skawinonGe 
Commercial expenses ............0..00ceeeee 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Telephone operating expenses 


Net telephone operating revenues .......... 
Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses ................... 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Operating income before deducting taxes 

axes assignable to operations 


I, NN oo ot mslrad dn meabee seas 
atio of expenses to revenues, per cent 





























Ratio, 

1924. 1923 Amount. Pct. 
12,124,247 11,295,365 828,882 7.5 
$39,318,325 $35,799,135 $3,519,190 9.8 
2°638.984  2'418,803 220,181 9.1 
‘a 480,230 458.454 21,776 4.7 
15,339,764 14,087,141 1,252'623 8.9 
1,783,194  1.569'883 213°311 13.6 
1'157.611 1,049,884 107.727 10.3 
2,334,478 2,095,564 238,914 11.4 
2'300,542 2,049,059 251.483 12.3 
$60,752,044 $55,429,805 $5,322,239 9.6 
$ 9,271,697 $ 8,209,044 $1,062,653 12.9 
9°032,853 8,794,251 238.602 2.7 
15,466,138  15,203'898 262.240 1.7 
5.246.945 4.855.405 391.540 81 
2.636.904 2.446.352 190.552 7.8 
$41,654,537 $39,508,950 $2,145,587 5.4 
$19,097,507 $15,920,855 $3,176,652 20.0 
t 446 $ 486 *$ = 40 #82 
325 519 *196  *37.8 

395,178 331,969 63.209 19.0 
‘722 g18,7022452 $15,588'853 $3.113'599 20.0 
4,412,042 3,819,871 592.171 15.5 
$14,290,410 $11,768.982 $2,521,428 21.4 

bates 68.56 71.28 “272 |. 























Increase or de- 

crease (*). 
Ratio, 

1924 1923. Amount. Pet 
$414,712,901 $378,727,236 $35,985,665 9.5 
28'277,307 26,064,142 2,213,165 8.5 
5,100,158 4.918.814 181.344 3.7 
163,093.439 154,563,082 8,530,337 5.5 
18,102,224  16.729.799  1.3721425 8.2 
12°267.058 10.785.486 1.481.572 13.7 
24599632 22.305.620 2,294:012 10.3 
24,202,282  22'024.440 2.177.842 9.9 
$641,950,417 $592,069,739 $49,880,678 8.4 
$ 97,542,403 $ 86,857,778 $10,684,625 12.3 
99,107,964 89,089,003 10,018,961 11.2 
171,017,941 164.575.2385 6,442,706 3.9 
56,882,521 52,099,569 4.782.952 9.2 
27.554.738 26,229:968 1,324,770 5.1 
$452,105,567 $418,851,553 $33,254,014 7.9 
$189,844,850 $173.218,186 $16,626,664 9.6 
$ 3,620 $ 4,125 *$ 495 *12.0 
4.247 4°713 *466 © *9.3 
3,829,857 3,315,644 514,213 15.5 
$186,014.376 $169,901,954 $16,112,422 9.5 
49,033,973  44.786.571 4,247,402 9.5 
$136,980,403 $125,115,383 $11,865,020 9.5 

70.4: 70.74 *0.31 
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Companies for 11 Months of 1924. 


















With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Machine Bores Holes and Sets 
Poles in Solid Rock. 


3oring holes through solid rock is the 
latest development of the Four Wheel 
Drive earth boring machine which here- 
tofore was known only for “boring the 
holes and setting the poles in any kind of 
soil that can be dug by hand methods 
without blasting.” The  bering-through- 
rock experiment was made by the Union 
Gas & Electric Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which is erecting a high power transmis- 
sion line over a stretch of particularly 
hilly and stony country. 

In the work of digging the holes for 
the tower abutments many different sizes 
of augers are used. First, the 48-inch 
auger is used to bring the working level 
of each corner to the same plane. Because 
of the hilly nature of the country this 
work sometimes requires considerable dig- 
ging with the big auger. 

Next, a 24-inch hole is dug about three 
feet deep at the bottom of the 48-inch 
hole. (This is later filled with concrete 
after the corner post has been set.) Be- 
low the 24-inch hole an eight-inch hole is 
dug 11 feet deep at an angle of nine de- 
grees from the perpendicular. 

In digging the eight-inch hole a layer 
of rock varying in thickness of one foot 
to the depth of the hole is very frequently 
encountered. In these instances the first 
operation in boring the eight-inch hole is 
to bore a 134-inch hole through the rock 
the required depth. A 134-inch drill is 
attached to the auger shaft and the hole is 
drilled through the solid rock at the rate 
of almost a foot in 10 minutes. 


In one instance where the rock extended 
the full length of the 11-foot hole, the hole 
was drilled in 2% hours. (Such a hole 
drilled by hand methods would require 
three men three or four days.) After the 
134-inch hole is dug it is shot with dyna- 
mite and then cleaned out with an eight- 
inch auger. The cleaning out process re- 
quires but a few minutes. 


The holes for the corner posts are drilled 
at an angle of nine degrees from the per- 
pendicular. It is necessary that the de- 
gree of the slant of the hole shall not vary 
from this specification more than one inch. 
In order to insure this exactness the bor- 
ing machine is leveled by instruments and 
the “tower” which carries the auger shaft 
is tilted to the proper degree. At the dead 
end towers an additional hole is drilled for 
the braces. This hole is also drilled from 
the bottom of the 24-inch hole. However, 
at the dead end towers the main holes are 
dug four degrees from the perpendicular 
and the holes for the braces are dug at an 
angle of 31 degrees from the perpendicular. 

Drilling through solid rock, although a 


new application of the boring machine, is 
evidently working out very well, for the 
Union Gas & Electric Co. kept its Four 
Wheel Drive digger busy 24 hours a day, 
light for the night work being supplied 
by a portable power plant. 


Hubbard & Co. Hold Annual Sales 
Conference in Pittsburgh. 

The annual sales conference of Hub- 

bard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers 








Representatives of Hubbard & Co. in 


of pole line hardware and Peirce construc- 
tion specialties, was held the week of Jan- 
uary 19 at the Pittsburgh Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Among the important questions discussed 
at the conference were the sales program 
for 1925, the company’s policy, advertising 
and methods of helping the jobbers to in- 
crease their sales. 

The photograph reproduced on this page 
was taken during the conference. The 
names and titles of these keen and alert 
representatives of Hubbard & Co. are: 

Front row, left to right: F. E. Norman, 
manager of specialty sales; F. E. Wright, 
district sales manager, New York office: 
A. R. Robitzek, manager hardware sales; 
C. H. Keen, sales engineer ; F. M. Hughes, 
service manager; N. C. Husted, manager 
of Niles plant; E. Wessel, district man- 
ager, Kansas City office. 

Second row, left to right: R. G. Rob- 
bins, assistant advertising manager; I. F. 
Wilder, sales engineer; M. M. Johnson, 
sales engineer; J. P. Spicer, sales engineer ; 
H. C. Landsell, Chicago office; A. MclIl- 
rath, sales engineer. 

Last row, left to right: R. O. Barnes, 
sales engineer; R. H. Manson, engineer; 
C. L. Peirce, Jr., manager; G. A. Green, 
statistician; W. M. Heim, sales manager; 
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S. B. Webb, sales engineer; R. M. Wag- 
goner, sales engineer. 


Bulletin on Combined Megohm- 
meter and Voltmeter. 

“The ‘2 in 1’ Megohmer’” is the title of 
Bulletin No. 135 just received from the 
press by Herman H. Sticht & Co., of New 
York City, manufacturers of electrical and 
industrial instruments. This bulletin de- 
scribes the several models of its combined 





Attendance at Recent Sales Conference. 


megohmmeter and voltmeter, known as the 
“2 in 1” Megohmer. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing the company at 15 
Park Row, New York City. 
Mead-Morrison Hoisting 
Machinery Catalog. 

The Mead-Morrison catalog No. 25 has 
just been issued by the Mead-Morrison 
Mfg. Co., of East Boston, Mass. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the Mead-Morrison 
line of hoisting machinery in actual oper- 
ation. 

Included in the Mead-Morrison line are 
seven types of winches, a single line truck 
crane and a pole setting derrick. All are 
easy to operate, rugged, compact and built 
to stand the constant weave and twist of 
trucks on the road. They can be easily 
installed on practically any make of truck. 





New 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 





New York, February 16.—Copper— 
Steady; electrolytic, spot and near-by 
14%c; futures, 147%@15c. Tin—Fasy: 
spot, 57.50c; futures, 57.75c.  lron— 
Steady; No. 1 northern, $25.50@26; No. 2 
northern, $23.50@24; No. 2. soutliern, 
21@22. Lead—Easy; spot, 9.23@°% 5c. 


Zinc—Steady; East St. Louis spot, 7.00c; 
futures, 7.55@7.60c. Antimony—Spot, 22c. 
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This Dating represents quality, 
correct principles, consistently 


followed. 
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Nature Made Them Strongest 


International Poles are manufactured from 
Southern Yellow Pine—Nature’s strongest 
pole producing timber. 


Science Makes Them Most Durable 


Pine Poles pressure treated full length with 
creosote oil are as strong after 25 years of 
service as they were when first installed. 
Their wood is made decay proof, resistant to 
fire, to insect and bird attack. 


These superiorities merit your careful con- 
sideration for they have a direct bearing on 


the quality of the service and thefefficiency 
of the line. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 


General Office—Galveston, Texas 
Plants: Texarkana, Texas Beaumont, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 


International 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles 





When writing to International Creosoting & Construction Co. please mention TELEPHONY. 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Los Angeles Council Votes to Sell 
Franchise to New Company. 
Claiming that local telephone rates are 


unreasonable and exorbitant, the city coun- 
cil of Los Angeles, Calif., on February 
4, by resolution threw wide the gates, so 
far as the city is concerned, for the opera- 
tion of a telephone company in competition 
with the Southern California Telephone 
Co. in that city. 

The vote was seven to one. Passage 
of the bill followed a bitter clash be- 
tween Councilman Gregory, author of the 
resolution, and Councilman Wheeler. 

The resolution declares that it is the 
sense of the city council that it entertain 
at this time a proposition for the sale 
of a franchise for a competing telephone 
company, and invited all persons and cor- 
porations interested in the establishment of 
a telephone company within the limits of 
Los Angeles to submit propositions for a 
telephone franchise. All conditions must 
be approved by city council, the text as- 
serted. 





Basis of Compensation for Han- 
dling Toll Business Changed. 
Upon the petition of the Washington 

Telephone Co. for an increase in the divi- 

sion of toll compensation received on calls 

over the toll line between Washington and 

Tignall, owned by the Wilkes Telephone 

Co., the Georgia Public Utilities Commis- 

sion held: 

1. That exchange service was no part 
of toll charges, and that it was not con- 
sistent with the commission’s rulings to 
provide a division of tolls that would com- 
pensate a telephone company for the use 
of its exchange lines in connection with 
toll messages. 

2. That the compensation to be paid to 
the Washington Telephone Co. by the 
Wilkes Telephone Co. from and after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1925, should be nine cents on each 
outward or originating from 
Washington to Tignall. 

The commission found that the Wilkes 
Telephone Co. owned a toll line between 
Washington and Tignall and connected 
with the exchange of the Washington 
Telephone Co. at Washington; that by 
an order entered in 1920, a charge of 10 
cents had been fixed for messages over 
this line, three cents of which was paid to 
the Washington company on each message 
whether originating or terminating; that 
in 1924 the Wilkes company had asked for 
an increase in the toll rate between these 
points from 10 cents to 15 cents, and that 
the Washington company had intervened 


message 


and asked for the same division or propor- 
tion of any increased toll charge that 
might be allowed as provided in the order 
of 1920; that the increase in the message 
rate had been granted to the Wilkes com- 
pany, but that the increase in the division 
of the toll charge had been denied; that 
the present application was based on the 








An Iowa Opinion. 


In a letter remitting for his 1925 sub- 
scription to TELEPHONY, Chas. Haven, wire 
chief of the Washington (Iowa) Tele- 
phone Co., says: 

“Il would as soon try working without 
tools as without TELEPHONY in my tele- 
phone work.” 








original petition of the Washington com- 
pany for an increased division on the in- 
creased toll rate referred to. 

The commission further found that the 
division of the message charge as pro- 
vided in the order of 1920 and continued 
in the order of 1924 was not sound and 
was not in accordance with previous hold- 
ings of the commission; that the Wash- 
ington Telephone Co. was entitled, how- 
ever, to greater compensation than that 
allowed by the order of 1920. 





Suit to Revoke Indiana Bell 
Charter Set For Hearing. 

After prolonged legal skirmishing the 
suit of the state of Indiana on the rela- 
tion of William Remy, Marion county 
prosecutor, for the revocation of the 
charter of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
and the appointment of a receiver for the 
company for alleged charter violations has 
been set for trial March 23 in the Johnson 
circuit court at Franklin. 

Judge Fremont Miller recently overruled 
a demurrer of attorneys of the telephone 
company, after which the latter entered 
a combination general and special denial of 
the charges. Judge Miller then set the 
date for trial of the issues. 

On motion of attorneys of the telephone 
company the state has three times been 
required to amend its complaint to make 
it more specific. One motion was sus- 
tained in the Marion superior court, where 
the suit was filed in June, and two such 
motions were sustained by Judge Miller, to 
whose court the case was sent on change 
of venue applied for by the telephone com- 
pany. The demurrer recently overruled by 
Judge Miller was the second filed by the 
telephone company: The previous demurrer 
also was overruled. 
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The complaint alleges that contrary to 

the requirements of the Indiana law the 
board of directors of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. are not bona fide stock. 
holders of the ccmpany, a majority of 
whom are required to be residents of the 
state. It is alleged that the directors hold 
merely qualifying shares of stock for 
which the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. holds written options. It is 
further alleged that the board of directors 
is in fact only a dummy board controlled 
by the A. T. & T., because the powers 
of the board are vested in an executive 
committee of three, two of whom are of- 
ficers of the A. T. & T. and are non- 
residents. 
‘Tt is further alleged that in certain 
rate matters and in making certain con- 
tracts with the A. T. & T., the Indiana 
Bell company has violated and ignored the 
Indiana law which requires that rate mak- 
ing and such contracts shall be approved 
by the public service commission. 





Higher Rates for Farmers Mutual 
of Clarinda After Merger. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Clarinda, Iowa, was recently authorized 
by the city council to place in effect an 
increased schedule of rates, the company 
having taken over the local Bell properties 
a short time ago. The new net monthly 
rates are: 


Business, single party, desk or wall tele- 
phone, $3.00. 

Single party residence, desk or wall tel- 
ephone, $1.75. 

Four-party residence, $1.25, an extra 
charge of 15-cents per month being made 
for desk telephones. 

Business extensions, wall or desk, $1.00. 

Residence extensions, wall or desk, 75 
cents. 

A charge of 25 cents per month is made 
for small three-inch extension bells and 
a charge of 45 cents per month net for the 
six-inch type of gong. 

A service connection charge of $3.50 1s 
made where no telephone has previously 
been installed, and $1.50 when the instru- 
ment is already in. 





Maine Approves Proposed Rate 
Increases of New England Bell. 
The Maine Public Utilities Commission. 

on January 23, authorized the New Eng- 

land Telephone & Telegraph Co. to place 
in effect the proposed increase in rates for 
lines used privately in lieu of regular tele- 
phone service, the proposed increases ™ 
rates for person-to-person, appoiniment 
and messenger toll calls and to reduce the 
initial period from five minutes to ‘hree 
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uild “Future! 


Today, more than ever before, tele- 
phone companies are building for the 
future—constructing lines that will last 
for many years. In this connection, 
the selection of poles is an important 
factor. » Lo serve long and well, tele- 
phone poles must have the strength and 
durability to withstand the continuous 
attacks of destructive elements. 


Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine 
Poles meet every requirement. Their 
unusual strength enables them to stand 


firm against the attacks of wind, snow 
and sleet. And treating full length with 
the best grade of English Creosote Oil 
fortifies them against decay and fire. 
There is additional value in their 
straight, smooth, cleancut appearance. 
Long-Bell Poles make permanent tele- 
phone lines, reducing maintenance 
costs to a minimum. 

We will furnish promptly on request some 


interesting facts on the strength, durability 
and economy of Long-Bell Poles. Write us. 


The Ionc-Rei, [umber Company 


1125 R. A. LONG BLDG. 


n 





CREOSOTED Yellow Pine Poles 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CLL 
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minutes in connection with the 15, 20, and 
25-cent toll rates. 

The commission found that the proposed 
increases for tie lines and circuit services 
would produce an added increase in appli- 
cant’s revenue of approximately $200 per 
month; that from the increases in the toll 
rates for person-to-person, appointment 
and messenger calls, an additional revenue 
of $1,250 per month was anticipated; that 
on the reduction in the initial period. for 
the 15, 20 and 25-cent station-to-station toll 
rates as applied for, the applicant expected 
to obtain an increase of $2,000 per month; 
that the changes proposed would, there- 
fore, result in a total estimated increase 
in revenue of about $3,500 per month. 

The commission further found that the 
new schedules desired would affect but 
few of the classes of service offered by the 
company ; that in many cases these changes 
made for greater uniformity in the serv- 
ice and apparently caused a more equitable 
distribution of the cost of service among 
the different classes of consumers, which 
was especially true of the reduction in the 
initial period from five minutes to three 
minutes in connection with the 15, 20 and 
25-cent toll rates; that this latter change 
would make the time for these particular 
classes of service uniform with the other 
toll services of the company, and would 
result in more efficient service and be of 
mutual benefit to the company and _ its 
patrons. 


Ordinance Passed Approving High- 
er Rates for Owensboro, Ky. 

The city council of Owensboro, Ky., on 
February 9, gave final passage to the tele- 
phone rate ordinance approving increased 
rates for the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. upon the completion of the 
unification of its plant with that of the 
Owensboro Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which it acquired recently. 

The new rates will be $6 per month 
for business service and $3.25 for resi- 
dence. The present rates are $4 for busi- 
ness stations and $2.25 for residence. 


One-Way Charge on Interstate 
Calls Causes Complaint. 

The Naponee Telephone Co. has asked 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
to umpire a dispute it has with a red- 
headed patron. 

Reamsville is a town in Kansas just 
across the line from Franklin county. The 
Naponee company gives free service to 
its patrons in Franklin county, but to 
Reamsville it charges 25 cents as author- 
ized by the commission. When Reamsville 
calls a Naponee subscriber, it pays noth- 
ing. ; 

This has been seized upon by the eco- 
nomically-inclined subscriber, who has rela- 
tives he wants to talk to, in Reamsville, to 
lodge a complaint, based on the fact that 
he talks free to other towns farther away 
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than Reamsville, but which happen to be 
in Franklin county. 

What the Naponee folks want to know 
is if they must cancel the 25-cent charge, 
or can they compel Reamsville to make a 
similar tariff? 


Certificate Granted Commercial 
Company at Affton, Mo. 

The Commercial Telephone Co., was 
given permission by the Missouri Public 
Service Commission, on January 23, to 
establish a telephone exchange at Affton, 
Mo. The commission held: 

1. That the Commercial Telephone Co. 
should be granted a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to construct and 
maintain a telephone exchange at Affton 
in St. Louis county, Mo. 

2. That upon the completion of the 
exchange, the principal rates to be charged 
should be as follows: Business, one-party 
line, $3.50 per month, extension, 75 cents; 
residence, one-party line, $2.50, two-party 
line $2.25, four-party line, $2, extension, 
50 cents; private branch exchange: switch- 
boards, $6, stations, $1, trunks, $5.25; 
multi-party (including rural), business, 
$2.25, residence, $1.75. 

Service connection and move charges: 
Main stations, business, $2.50 each, resi- 
dence, $1.50 each; extension stations, busi- 
ness, $1 each, residence, $1 each; equip- 
ment in place, $1; moving of telephones 
or change in style of instrument, $1. 


Asks Higher Rates As Service Im- 
provements Are Completed. 

Application has been filed with the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission by the 
Monroe Telephone Co. for permission to 
establish higher rates at Albion, the chief 
town in its string of communities served. 

It has just completed the work of put- 
ting in common battery service there, giv- 
ing it in a combination board with mag- 
neto service, and desires to offer patrons 
the option of paying higher rates for bet- 
ter service, or paying the old rates and 
receiving the old magneto service. The 
added expense will be $2,650 a year and 
added revenues $2,400. 

The company is asking for $3.75 for in- 
dividual business rates, an increase of 75 
cents; $2 for individual residence, $1.75 
for two-party residence and $1.50 for four- 
party residence. 

The Monroe company is largely owned 
by the estate of Alfred Bratt, of Genoa, 
and John P. Bratt, of Lincoln. It is man- 
aged by H. H. Bratt, a son of the de- 
ceased president. It was formerly largely 
farmer-owned, and has always served a 
considerable section of some of the best 
territory in the state. Since the Bratts 
have been in control, Albion, a city of 
2,500 people, was purchased. 

A general rebuilding program has been 
carried out for several years so that the 
system, which now serves in excess of 
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3,200 patrons, is in first-class condition. 
Low average rates are given, and by care- 
ful management the company has been 
making some money. 

Growth in business at Albion demanded 
a new board, and there was also a demand 
for better service. Nearly all of the busi- 
ness and nearly-all of the residence sub- 
scribers seen petitioned for the change. 


Night Alarm Wakes “Central” Re- 
gardless of Party Wanted. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has had a new problem put up to it. 
The Callaway (Neb.) Telephone Co. 
furnishes day service only to patrons, 
but if any person desires to call another 
between 10 o’clock at night and 5:30 in 
the morning, it will cost 25 cents. 

Now comes W. Stinman, a patron, and 
objects because Secretary H. H. Andrews 
also charges 25 cents if a patron calls 
another on the same line, where the aid 
and consent of Central are not required. 

Mr. Andrews says that the reason for 
this is that any call going over the wires 
sets off Central’s alarm clock, and that 
she has to get up and stop it, so that to 
all intents and purposes as much trouble 
has been caused the company as though 
the call had been for a connection. Mr. 
Stinman protests that this is an unjust 
charge and ought to be abolished. 


Hearing of Plea for Injunction in 
New Jersey Case Postponed. 
Hearing in the federal district court at 

Trenton on the application of the New 

York Telephone Co. for an injunction re- 

straining the New Jersey Public Utilities 

Commission from enforcing its order of 

December 31, 1924, denying the company 

an increase in rates in northern New Jer- 

sey, has been postponed to the week of 

March 9. 

Request for a postponement of the hear- 
ing was met by the company with a 
counter request that in the event of a 
postponement being granted, the court 
should issue a preliminary order restrain- 
ing the commission from enforcing the 
present rate schedule. 

While granting postponement of the 
hearing for about a week, the exact date 
not having been decided, Judge Rellstab 
refused the telephone company’s counter 
request. 


Company Held to Have Acquired 
Easement by Prescription. 
The Ohio Court of Common Pleas re 
cently handed down a decision in the case 
of Cennamo et al. vs. the Ohio Bell Tele- 

phone Co., in which it held: 

That where a telephone company placed 
its cables above and across plaintiff's prop- 
erty without any right, grant or autlority 
to do so and maintained them in an open 
and notorious way for over 21 years, plain- 
tiff could not now compel the remo. +! 0! 
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of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

vering special classes and se- 

lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 





Workmen's Compensation 


Returning savings at the end of pe loyer’s Liability 
d the policy period, depending upon ublic Liability 
. the individual experience of the Teams Liability 
ws risk. Contractors’ Liability 


Giving a claims service that is wa 
not equalled elsewhere. Elevato; 


It is an honest policy, carried Automobile 
out in an honest way and gives a - 


square deal under all conditions. 

This forms the creed of every 
member of the organization and 
has built up the reputation of 
Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is 
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Worthy Of One’s Hire— BRACH 
If a man is to succeed in the business world | VACUUM 


today he must be “worthy of his hire. 


So it is with books. They also must give ARRESTERS 


the reader his money’s worth. 








In offering “Telephony, Including Auto- 
matic Switching,” for sale, its publishers have 
arranged an excellent collection of helpful in- 
formation and data fully illustrated and up- 
to-date for the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, _includ- 
ing AUTOMATIC 


SWITCHING, is written 
by Arthur Bessey Smith, 
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at prices 
within 
your 


the 


date E. E. Automatic switch- : | TELEPHONY | ch 
stab ing is certainly being rap- AUTOMATIC rea 
nter idly adopted, and the § | SWITCHING 

construction of every SMITH 


switch, relay and contrac- 
tor in the whole range of 
automatic devices is clear- 
ly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in 
Leatherette, Gold Stamp- 
ing, 500 pages, 263 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Dia- 


red 


} 
case 
rele- 


When the best protection costs no more, why not have it? 
BRACH arresters insure: non-grounding of lines, cables, 
clear transmission, balance of potential between pairs, and 
full pretection against power crosses or lithtning. There 















srams. are no carbons to clean and no maintenance bills. 
aced Price $2.50. You can readily afford BRACH Vacuum Arresters at our 
rop- present low prices. Type 440, shown above, complete with 
ority . e porcelain base, fuses and mountings, sells at $2.00 each. 
a Telephony Publishing Corp. . & BRACH MFG. CO 
mn 608 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO ° . ° 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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such cables, since the company had ac- 
quired an easement by prescription. 

The court pointed out that plaintiff had 
“permitted and acquiesced in the use, as 
well as receiving compensation for such 
use.” This so-called “compensation for 
such use” consisted of money paid to her 
for damages to the roof of a house located 
on the premises caused by a sag in one of 
the cables. 





Forego Dividends to Put Property 
in First-Class Condition. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion held a hearing recently on the appli- 
cation of the Cedar County Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in rates. None 
of the patrons appeared in opposition. 

Receipts of the company for the year 
1924 were $24,200, of which $9,600 was 
spent for new buildings, $10,000 for com- 
mercial output, $3,200 for traffic and $4,000 
for maintenance. The stockholders have 
been foregoing dividends in order to put 
the property in first-rate condition. 


Oklahoma Senate Bills Providing 
for Appraisal of Utilities. 
Two measures, providing for the ap- 
praisal of physical properties of public 
service corporations, were recently intro- 

duced in the senate. 

S. B. No. 217, introduced by Senator 
Waldrep, would appropriate $250,000 for 
making a complete appraisal and audit of 
the property of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. and other public utilities. 
The bill is pending in the senate commit- 
tee on appropriations. 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 23, intro- 
duced by Senators Johns and Gulager, 
would require all public service corpora- 
tions to make complete appraisement of 
all physical property owned by them at 
the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and each two years thereafter. This 
bill is pending in the senate committee on 
public service corporations. 


Pennsylvania Companies to Let 
Commission Settle Dispute. 
The preliminary injunction of the Cum- 
hberland Valley Telephone Co. against the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, re- 
straining the latter company from erecting 
a telephone line along the Lincoln High- 
way, east of Fayetteville, was dissolved in 
the Franklin county courts February 3, 
after George Ross Hull, Harrisburg attor- 
ney, had reported to Judge W. Rush 
Gillan that the two parties to the action 

had agreed upon an adjustment. 

The adjustment, Mr. Hull said, was 
agreed upon by the Bell company agree- 
ing to do no further work on the line 
pending the outcome of the case now be- 
fore the public service commission, in- 
volving the telephone line. 

The Cumberland Valley company oper- 
ates a telephone line in the disputed ter- 
ritory and resisted what was termed a 
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plan of the Bell company to build in the 
same area. 


Rate Increases for Bonesteel, 
Burke and Winner, S. D. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commission, 
on January 30, handed down orders ap- 
proving rate increases for the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. at Bonesteel, Burke 
and Winner. 

At Bonesteel the company furnishes 
service to 135 subscribers and switches for 
138 rural stations which it does not own. 
The book value of this property, as of 
December 31, 1923, is $9,623, and the pres- 
ent value claimed, $10,438. The income 
statement for 1923 a deficit of 
$1,183. 

Service is furnished to 139 subscribers 
at Burke and switching for 192 rural sta- 
tions. The book value of this plant is 
$11,609 and the present value claimed, 
$11,035. The income statement for 1923 
shows a net income of $297. 

At Winner the company serves 373 regu- 
lar subscribers and switches for 243 rural 
stations. The book value of this plant is 
$27,756 and the claimed present value, $28,- 
403. The 1923 income statement showed 
net earnings of $774. 

The commission’s engineer criticized the 
unit costs used by the company in its ap- 
praisals of these plants and testified that 
the figures arrived at were too high. 

The old rates were the same. for each 
of these exchanges, namely $2.50 per 
month for individual line business service ; 
$1.50 for individual line residence and $1.50 
for grounded line rural service, the Winner 
schedule specifying not more than 
parties on a line for rural service. 

The new rate schedules for Bonesteel 
and Burke are identical, although the 
cases were considered separately by the 
commission. The schedule for these ex- 
changes and the one for Winner are as 
follows : 


shows 


two 


BoNESTEEL AND BURKE. 
Business, individual line, per 


month per telephone....... $3.00 $2.50 
Business, two-party line, per 

month per telephone...... 2.50 
Residence, individual line, per 

month per telephone....... laze ts 
Residence, party (a) line, per 

month per telephone...... 1.50 
Residence, rural line, ground- 

ed, per month per telephone 1.50 1.50 


(a) Not more than four parties on a line. 
WINNER. 
Business, individual line, per month 
i Ee ne ey 
Residence, individual line, per month 


NO ere ee 2.00 
Residence, party (a) line, per month 
ee eee eee | Pe 


(a) Not more than four parties on a line. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

February 9: Application filed by Earl 
B. Stephens for authority to sell, and 
James Raymond Stephens, to ~urchase, 
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telephone system extending between Mur 
phy’s and Sheep Ranch, Calaveras county, 
and known as the Murphy’s-Sheep Ranch 
Farmers Telephone Line. 

February 10: 
ized the Southwestern Home Telephone 
Co., in a supplemental order, to sell $37,- 
800 of bonds heretofore authorized at not 
less than 92 per cent of face value, plus 
accrued interest, and to use the proceeds 
to retire outstanding bonds and for such 
other purposes as may be hereafter au- 
thorized by the commission. 


ILLINOIS. 


January 27: Order entered dismissing 
complaint of Jess G. Hall and Frank Gwin 
against the Streator Telephone Co. for 
failure to furnish telephone service to 
complainants.—No. 14075. 

January 27: Order entered directing 
that the toll circuit owned by the Farmers 
& Merchants Telephone Co. extending 
from Lovington to Hammond should be 
reconnected to the switchboard of the Van- 
curen Telephone Co. and service restored 
within 30 days; that the Vancuren Tele- 
phone Co. shall permit the use of the 
facilities required from the city aforesaid 
Lovington-Hammond toll circuit; that the 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. of 
Moultrie County and the Vancuren Tele- 
phone Co. shall enter into an agreement 
for the use of the necessary facilities and 
submit it to the commission for approval 
within 30 days; that should companies 
fail to enter into an agreement, this case 
will be set for further hearing to deter- 
mine the compensation that shall be paid 
the Vancuren company as rental for the 
facilities used —No. 13877. 

January 27: Order entered cancelling 
and annulling suspension and resuspension 
of rate schedule I11. C. C. 4, second re- 
vised sheet No. 1 filed by the Marissa 
Telephone Co. for service in the village of 
Marissa and vicinity; and approving rate 
schedule I11. C. C. 4, second revised sheet 
No. 1, as corrected and filed with the com- 
mission on August 6, 1924.—No. 13972. 

January 27: Order entered vacating sus- 
pesion date September 25, 1924, of first 
revised sheet 8 to rate schedule I11. C. C. 
2 of the United Utilities Co., stating rules, 
regulations and conditions of service in 
Nora, and placing in full force and effect 
said rules and regulations.—No. 14469. 

January 27: Order citing the Farmers 
Union Telephone Co., James H. Corcoran, 
manager, and John M. Camlin, secretary, 
to appear before the commission in Spring- 
field, on February 18, 1925, to show rea- 
son why telephone service has not been 
re-established and maintained at Cherry 
Valley, Ill—No. 14848. , 

January 27: Order entered dismissing 
complaint of Robert E. Holmes against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. of service 
rendered and rates charged.—No. 13913. 

January 27: Order entered approving 
agreement dated October 1, 1924, between 
the St. Augustine Telephone Co. and the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.—No. 10501. 

January 27: Order entered suspending 
until June 14, 1925, proposed rates for 
telephone service in Reddick, stated im 
rate schedule, I11. C. C. 1 of the Red 
dick Mutual Telephone Co.—No. 14849. 

January 27: Order entered suspending 
until June 28, 1925, proposed rates for 
telephone service in Bement, Deland and 
Monticello, stated in rate schedules _[11. 
C. C. 2 and 3 of the Piatt County Tele 
phone: Co.—No. 14851. 

January 27: Order entered suspending 


until June 28, 1925, proposed rates for 
telephone service in Arenzville, stated ™ 
rate schedule I11. C. C. 3 of the Home 


Telephone ©». of Arenzville—No. 14853. 


The commission author-- 
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February 21, 1925. 


January 27: Order entered permanently 
annulling and cancelling rate schedule I11. 
Cc. C. 3 of the Avon Telephone Co. and 
authorizing company to file a rate sche- 
dule, designated as I1l. C. C. 4, setting 
forth rates for telephone service in the 
village of Avon, Fulton County, effective 
February 1, 1925.—No. 14448. 

January 27: The commission ordered 


that the following cases be reopened and ° 


set for further hearing: 

Case 14730, application of the Baker 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue on bonds of $30,000 and the execu- 
tion of a deed of trust to M. A. Gif- 
ford, trustee. 

Case 14731, application of the Lexington 
Home Telephone Co. for an order au- 
thorizing the issue of bonds in the amount 
of $26,009 and the execution of a deed of 
trust to L. B. Strayer, trustee. 

Case 14732, application of the LeRoy 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing 
the issue of bonds in the amount of $35,- 
000 and the execution of a deed of trust 
to M. A. Gifford, trustee. 

Case 14733, application of the Heyworth 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue of Londs in the sum of $10,000 and 
the execution of a deed of trust to M. A. 
Gifford, trustee; and Case 14734, appli- 
cation for the Minier Mutual Telephone 
Co. for an order authorizing the issue of 
bonds in the sum of $25,000, and the exe- 
cution of a deed of trust to M. A. Gifford, 
trustee. 

February 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of citation to show cause 
for the discontinuance of telephone ex- 
change at Cherry Valley, IIl., by the Farm- 
ers Union Telephone Co., Jas. H. Cor- 
coran, manager, without first obtaining the 
consent cf the commission.—No. 14848. 

February 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of application of Ellis Cof- 
fey, Mabel Coffey, Ray Collier, to with- 
draw as subscribers to service by the Coles 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Edgar county (near Kansas) and sub- 
scribe for service with the Westfield Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and for an order 
requiring the latter company to afford such 
service.—No. 14787. 

_ February 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of proposed advance in rates 
for telephone service in Reddick, Kanka- 
kee County, stated in rate schedule I11. C. 
C. No. 1 of the Reddick Mutual Tele- 
Phone Co.—No. 14849. 

KANSAS. 

February 16: Hearing held at Man- 
hattan on petition of United Telephone 
Co., of Abilene, for permission to install 
automatic equipment in the Manhattan ex- 


change, and abandon its old common bat- 
tery manual equipment. 


New JERSEY. 

February 24: Public hearing on in- 
creased rates recently allowed the Dela- 
_ & Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph 
0. 

New York. 

February 19: Hearing in re complaint 
against the maximum rates, charges and 
Tentals of the New York Telephone Co. 
lor telephone service fixed by the orders 
OI the commission in Cases Nos. 377 and 
7720, dated January 25, 1923—No. 1789. 

OHIO. 


_ February 9: The commission author- 
zed the Vermillion Telephone Co., to 
issue $15,000 of 5 per cent preferred stock, 
to be sold at par, the proceeds to be used 
to pay for a $3,700 budget of additions 
and improvements and to reimburse the 
treasiry on account of $11,896 uncapital- 
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The greatest protection 
for your cable 


ORANGEBURG 


FIBRE CONDUIT 


HE dependability for which Orange- 

burg Fibre Conduit is so widely 
known is the result of thirty years’ 
experience in manufacturing conduit 
for underground duct lines. 

Complete and permanent protection 
is provided for your cables by the con- 
crete monolith in which Fibre Conduit 
is encased. No ordinary hazards can 
injure them. 

Orangeburg Fibre Conduit goes a long 
way toward making the service you are 
selling uninterrupted and less expensive 
to maintain. 


Throwph — 


Electrical 
Materials 


FoR 
Utilities 
Jobber 


AND 
Dealer 


JOHNS ~MANVILLE 


Sole Selling Agent for 
The Fibre Conduit Co., Orangeburg, New York 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
292 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 62 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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V abeetione —Super vision—Plant—Indoctive Interference 
Capert Administrative Counsel ‘or Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


5042 W Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Meaadueck Building CHICAGO 











CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


680—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 

















HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLE M.MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specializing in Telept hon end 
Seccsineend tasune Yas Peadiive 


815% Fourth Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 

















Ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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ized capital expenditures to January 1, 
1924. 

February 11: Application filed by the 
Putnam County Telephone Co., to sell its 
interest—the south half—in the toll line 
extending from Continental to Defiance, 
to the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. for 
an agreed consideration of $600. Prop- 
erty values will be checked. 

OKLAHOMA. 


February 11: In the case of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. vs. W. J. 
Steen, owner and manager of the Dustin 
Telephone Co., the commission assessed a 
fine of $250 against Steen for alleged vio- 
lation of Order No. 912. The fine is to be 
remitted in case Steen, on or before March 
15, shall pay to the Southwestern Bell 
all sums due at that time. On failure to 
pay such sums a fine will not only be 
assessed but the Southwestern Bell will be 
authorized to disconnect its toll line ser- 
vice from the exchange of the Dustin com- 
pany. The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., on May 21, 1924, filed a complaint 
with the commission claiming that Steen 
owed the company $752.01.—Order 2732. 

February 19: Hearing at Morrison in 
re application Twin Valley Telephone Co. 
for increased rates.—No. 6234. 

February 23: Hearing in re matter of 
routing power lines of Southwest Power 
Co. from McAlester to Gap, protested by 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.— 
No. 6262. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


February 9: Rehearing of rate case 
denied Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 3: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the La Fayette County Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to dissolve the 
corporation. U-3168. 
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APPRAISALS 
of 
Goodwill, Going Concern Value, Franchises, 
Patents and other intangible values. 
ROBERT L. FLOYD 
1218 Chicago Temple Building 
77 West Washington St. Chicago, II). 

















ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















New York Engineer Invents New Call Register 

A Dew registering apparatus to be used in connec- 
tionwith a telephone set has been invented by Bene- 
detto Sapienza. The device requires no change in the 
wiring of the telephone set. 

Calls made in absence of attendant at subscribing 
station are registered, so the subscriber may learn 
from the central station the numbers of those who 
called while tne receiving station was unattended. 
Write for details. B. Sapienza, 2304 Crotona Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED — Position as manager, 
switchboardman, and troubleman. 15 
years’ experience in a magneto ex- 





change. Iowa or Nebraska location 
preferred. Address 6153, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinten St. Chicago 











POSITION WANTED—By compe- 
tent telephone man. Ten years’ experi- 
ence in maintenance and construction, 
billing and collections. Capable taking 
charge magneto or central energy ex- 
change. Address 6167, care of TE- 
LEPHONY. 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey S and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
67 aie ank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 
lelephone Engineers 


fee in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Inv gations, nization, 
and ration of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 














WANTED TO EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE—320 acres of land near 
a good live town and furnished rooming 
and apartment house in good county 
seat town in Oklahoma, will exchange 
either or both for telephone property. 
Address 6169, care of TELEPHONY. 








GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Ap sals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS ~ OHIO 

















CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















TELEPHONE SECURITIES 


TELEPHONE SECURITIES 
WANTED — A financial house has 
client who desires to make investments 
in stock of Independent telephone com- 
panies where there is good probability 
of future increase in value. Dividend- 
paying stocks preferred, but would con- 
sider non-dividend if future prospects 
good. Give particulars. Address 6168, 
care of TELEPHONY. 





CEDAR POLES 


NORTHERN and WESTERN 
Pole Line Hardware and Construction Materia! 
Vitrified Clay Conduit and Tile 


A. J. JOHNSON CO. 
217 N. Desplaines St. Chicage, Illinois 

















KOH NS; During recent years 
J: Qj) I have been privileged 
TELEPHONE N to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 

J IK the United States. 

The list totals +4!9. 

Would you like to 


Rng Yee® avail yourself of “Y 











services? 
INDIANArOLis 003-4 Lemcke Buildin < 











